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eelen Decision of the Supreme Court. 


Propasiy the most important event of the 
week, and that of most significance, following as 
it does close on the Grant-Johnson correspond- 
ence, is the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Georgia versus 
E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, and others. 
While the correspondence to which we have 
referred demonstrates that General Grant re- 
gards the acts of Congress, whether in the 
matter ot Reconstruction or otherwise, as 
binding on all the officers of Government, and 
not to be disputed or set aside, the decision 
of the Supreme Court equally demonstrates 
that the acts of Congress growing out of the 
rebellion, directed to its suppression and the 
subsequent reorganization of the country, are 
acts political beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Court. This is a most important decision, 
and one entirely consonant with the theory 
and spirit of republican institutions. The 
case presented to the Court was this : Can the 
Judicial power interfere against the Executive 
and Legislative powers in a question not judi- 
cial but political, and arising out of political 
exigencies? The decision was, ‘‘Want of 
jurisdiction.” And rightly ; because other- 
wise the will of the Nation, as well as its 
Legislative and Executive representatives, 
would be wholly within the power of a body of 
men appointed for lite—a modern ‘‘ Council of 
Ten,” who could annul all law and paralyze 
all action. 

The province of the Supreme Court is to 
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decide ‘‘ cases in law 


and equity’ which 
may arise under the 
Constitution and laws 
ot the United States. 
This does not involve 
the right to sit fin 
judgment on the con- 
stitutionality of laws 
of Congress, as an 
abstract question, and 
to affirm or annul 
them at its discretion. 
It can only take cog- 
nizance of that ques- 
tion as it may arise in 
some specific cases, 
involving rights of 
person or of property, 
and which shall come 
properly before the 
Court. The Georgia 
and Mississippi cases 
presented no such 
claims. They were 
simply applications 
from those States, 
asking the Court to 
pronounce certain 
laws unconstitutional, 
and to restrain the 
Government of the 
United States from 
carrying them into 
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execution. The Court 
holds that it has no 
right thus to sit in 
judgment on the acts 
of the political de- 
partment of the Gov- 
ernment. 


This decision in- 
volves, substantially, 
the whole question 
of ‘‘ Reconstruction,” 
and affirms indirectly 
the constitutionality 
of all the so-called 
Reconstruction Acts 
of Congress. Con- 
gress has the right 
and power to admit 
States, determine 
their status, and de- 
cide whether they 
have a ‘republican 
form of government,” 
and these are matters 
which the Supreme 
Court unanimously 
confesses itself unable 
to review. 


We have thus the 
highest judicial tri- 
bunal of the land 
and the General-in- 
Chief of its armies 
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in thorough accord with the legislative au- 
thority of the nation on this important 
question. 


This fact must go far to neutralize any satis- 
faction which the rebels and their sympathizers 
may experience, and any exultation they may 
have been disposed to indulge in, over the 
defeat of the new Alabama Constitution, be- 
cause it did not receive a majority of all the 
registered votes of the State, although re- 
ceiving nineteen-twentieths of all the votes 
cast. It will show to these persistent dis- 
organizers of the country that the continuance 
of military rule among them is a matter of 
their own election, and that if they refuse to 
‘accept the situation” resulting from their 
own deliberate acts and factious conduct, they 
have nothing to expect from the Judiciary, 
the Legislature, or the real head of the armies 
of the land. The Supreme Court disclaims 
any power in the premises ; Congress asserts 
absolute power, and the head of the army, and 
probable future President, will enforce the 
acts of Congress. As for the actual President, 
he has no alternative in the matter at all. His 
duties are simply Executive. He has no dis- 
cretion in the case. The law, passed by his 
consent, or constitutionally over his head, is 
as binding on him as on the meanest citizen. 
His individual opinion is of no kind of conse- 
quence. If he attempts to interpose it against 
the law, or in the way of embarrassing its 
execution, he exposes himself to impeachment 
and removal. 
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Notice—-We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 





sively under British control. Without one 
iota of jealousy of the success which has at- 
tended the enterprise of the British capitalists, 
there are many important reasons why we 
should wish to have a channel of communica- 
tion with Europe entirely beyond their con- 
trol. Although to one of our own country- 
men is due the honor of having projected the 
enterprise, and of having, under disheartening 





NOTICE. 
Our entire issue of one hundred thousand copies | 
of ‘Tue Fisnerman’s Pare” having been | 
exhausted on the day of publication, it is im- | 
possible for us to furnish additional copies of 
the picture without sending to England ; but 
this restriction does not apply to the news- 
paper itself, containing the opening chapters of | 
“Tue Camp Wire; a Tate or THE Two | 
Worxps;” by Captain Mayne Reid. Weare | 
prepared to issue additional copies of a 
number, at the usual price of ten cents, to ac- 
commodate those who were disappointed in | 
consequence of the rapid and extraordinary 
sale of the first edition. | 


Notice. | 
The public will be gratified to learn, as we are to 
announce, that the Hon. N. P. Banxs will | 
contribute to the columns of Frank Les.te’s 
In.ustnaTep Newspaper a Series of Original | 
Articles written expressly for this paper. | 
In enrolling this distinguished statesman and | 
soldier among our contributors, we are con- | 
vinced that the American people will appreciate | 
his efforts in literature as they have his brilliant 
services in the field and in legislative halls 











Our Last Number. 
Its Attractive Features—Its Extraordinary Success. 

Wrru pride and pleasure we acknowledge 
the public appreciation of our efforts to culti- 
vate, in this country, a popular taste for art. 
The extraordinary sale of the last number of 
Frank Lesiie’s ILLustratep Newsrarer affords 
abundant evidence that the American people 
will liberally patronize whatever is truly worthy 
their attention in the artistic and literary 
spheres. The beautiful picture of ‘‘THxe 
Fiswerman’s Prive” that we published as a 
supplement to that number has been the sub- 
ject of general admiration, and so eager is the 
desire in all parts of the country to obtain a 
copy of this magnificent production, that the 
entire issue of one hundred thousand was dis- 
posed of on the day of publication, leaving us 
unable to supply the additional demand. ‘This 
picture was executed in England expressly for 
Frank Lesuie’s Inuustratep Newspaper by 
the inventor of the chromographic process, 
one of the most skillful artists in Europe, and 
we regret that we did not order a hundred 
thousand additional copies, as, in view of their 
rapid sale, there is no doubt that every one 
‘would have found a prompt purchaser. 

No other journal in this country has ever 
attempted to imitate the London Illustrated 
News in the publication of prints in oil colors. 
We have not only imitated, we have surpassed; 
and we confidently challenge comparison be- 
tween ‘(Tue Fisnenman’s Prive” and the 
finest works of the kind issued in Europe. 

Rut, if the demand for the “ Fiswerman’s 
Prive,” has been great even beyond our 
expectations, no less has been the popular ex- 
citement in regard to the novel of the ‘*Cump 
Wire; a Tate or THE Two Worips;” by 
Captain Mayne Reid. The interest of this 
story is established even in the opening chap- 
ters, published in our last number, and already, 
within the area of our observation, it has been 
pronounced a literary success. Fortunately, 
we are not restricted in our means of supplying 
the demand for the opening chapters of this 
novel; the number containing them can be 
procured at the usual price of the newspaper, 
always understood that, to our regret, we are 
unable, without sending to England, to furnish 
any additional copies of ‘‘Tue Fisnerman’s 
Prive.” 

The public will admit our claim to their 
applause and encouragement for having in- 
troduced, at great cost, but with commen- 
surate reward, these remarkable features in 
our popular journal. It will now be under- 
stood that we make no promises that we have 
not the intention and ability to fulfill ; and as 
we have many and extraordinary attractions in 
reserve, the success of our last venture and 
the legitimate enterprise by which we have 
earned that success, are a sufficient guarantee 
of popular confidence in our pledges, and of 
popular satisfaction with our performance. 








New Ocean Cables. 

Everysopy must be glad to see that the pe- 
cuniury success of the Atlantic Cables is stim- 
ulating similar enterprises having different | 
points of departure and arrival on both sides 
of the Atlantic from those already laid. | 
Leaving aside, for the moment, the splendid | 
financial results which attend the working of 
the cables now in operation, there are other | 
considerations which ought to commend rival 





reverses, kept alive the courage of those who, 
but for him, would have abandoned it, to 
Great Britain must be given the glory of having 
carried out this, the greatest work of the age. 
And it need not detract from this praise, to say 
that her success was owing to being in the pos- 
session of mechanical appliances for the work, 
in which we were wanting, and, under no cir- 
cumstances, could have supplied. 

There is, happily, no prospect of any dis- 
pute arising between our Government and any 
European Power, but it is easy to see the im- 
mense inconvenience that might arise, if these 
peaceful relations were threatened, by our be- 
ing obliged to transmit all our Continental 
telegraphic communications through London. 
Even if war should occur between European 
Powers, a contingency by no means improba- 
ble, it would be most desirable to have two or 
more independent lines of access to our Min- 
isters and Agents abroad. The exact status 
of the telegraph messages of neutrals, during 
atime of war, has yet to be determined, but it 
is a matter of ordinary toresight to be prepared 
for interruptions in one quarter by opening 
other and independent channels of communi- 
cation. 

As regards mercantile messages, there can 
be no doubt that actively competing lines 
would be of great benefit. We are happy to 
see that the tariff of the existing Cable Compa- 
ny has been reduced to one-half of the rates 
first established, and that many complaints of 
delays in transmission, and other irregularities 
which were no doubt incident to the first 
steps of a new enterprise, have been remedied. 
But we know no reason why a further reduc- 
tion should not be made, and look to the com- 
petition of new lines as the best mode of ef- 
fecting it. 

A French pamphlet we have received, writ- 
ten by Mons. Eug. Deiessert, shows that the 
time is not far distant when an ocean cable 
will be laid from Brest to New York. In fact, 
as we are informed, the project would have 
been already realized but for an unaccountable 
coolness toward the enterprise which came 
over the mind of the Emperor, who had been 
at first its warm partisan. The projector was 
referred to a minister, by him to departments, 
and suffered the usual fate of those who attend 
the ante chambers of the bureaux. Mons. 
Delessert’s original project was to purchase 
one of the two ocean cables already laid, and 
cutting the ends near Valentia and Newfound- 
land, connect them with additional wires lead- 
ing to Brest on one side, and Boston or New 
York on the other. He assures the public that 
his arrangements had been made in England, 
in spite of much opposition, and would have 
been carried out but for the sudden apathy of 
the French Government. His design of pur- 
chasing one of the two cables now laid was 
based on the fact that one cable can now trans- 
mit in four hours all the messages received in 
twenty-four by the wires leading from New- 
foundland to the United States, because of the 
superior insulation of the former, and there- 
fore two cables were not needed by the present 
company. We have not been able to verify 
this statement, but taking it as correct, see no 
cause to regret that Mons. Delessert’s original 
scheme has not been carried out, and that he 
is thrown back on the one he is now prosecu- 
ting, of laying a direct cable from Brest to this 
port. Last year an accident arising from the 
grounding of an iceberg rendered useless one 
of the two cables now working, and the value 
of a double cable was clearly demonstrated. 
Our readers are of course acquainted with the 
history of this second cable, an1 the extraor- 
dinary means to which it owes its cxistence as 
a working line. It is too much to suppose 
that any other company can possess a dupli- 
cate line under similar circumstances, but the 
benefit of having it is incontestable. 

We are led to entertain very strong hopes 
that the coming summer may see us in the en- 
joyment of a double line of telegraphic com- 
munication with Europe, worked independently 
of each other. The financial success of that 
now in operation affords a basis for calculating 
the profits that await the success of another 
line, and if it be true, as one writer asserts, 
that the increase of traffic in telegrams is in a 
geometrical ratio inversely to the reduction of 
the tariff, we may expect to see the charges 
for cables messages but little exceeding those 


| of the old rates of postage. 


Let us remember that the whole system of 
telegraphic communication—both inland and 
submarine-—is only yet in its infancy, and the 
next step in its progress must be to place its 
advaniages within the reach of every amily in 
the land, both as regards certainty of transmis- 
sion and regularity of delivery, at a cost not 


lines to our people, more especially when these | greatly exceeding that of letters by the post- 
office. 


tend to make us independent of lines exclu- 


Gaslight. 

Tue essential qualities of an artificial light 
are, that it be white, steady, and bright. 
These are the qualities of the sunlight to which 
our organs of vision are adapted by nature, 
and when we create a substitute with different 
characteristics, we injure these organs to the 
extent to which we use it, Oculists tell us that 
the yellow rays of light are those most injurious 
to our eyesight. But when to this yellowness 
are added a flickering in the light, and a dim- 
ness which demands a constant straining of 
the eyes to read or write by it, we combine 
conditions the most unfavorable possible to the 
preservation of our eyesight. 

The quality of the light furnished by the 
companies who have the monopoly of supply- 
ing this city with gas is the lowest and worst 
that can be imagined. It combines every ele- 
ment we have alluded to as constituting a rad- 
ically defective light. It is yellow, it flickers, 
and itis dim. We really believe that this is 
the worst lighted city in the world, and every- 
body whose avocations oblige them to work at 
night by gaslight can give evidence, by the 
premature decay of their eyesight, of the 
wretched quality of the light furnished by 
these companies. 

Then, let us look at the expense of it. There 
lies before us a report of a meeting of some 
citizens of London, who are complaining of 
their gas companies, but when we compare the 
nature of their grievances with those we en- 
dure, without a murmur or show of resistance, 
it must be owned that they are living in 
comparative splendor, and in a very paradise 
of cheapness. The meeting was held ‘for 
the purpose of petitioning Parliament in favor 
of the bill promoted by the corporation of 
London to supply 18-candle gas at 3 shillings 
per 1,000 feet, instead of the wretched 12- 
candle gas now charged 4 shillings per 1,000 
feet.” 

This measure of the intensity of gaslight— 
by its candle-power—is one we are not familiar 
with here. ‘To judge accurately of the candle- 
power of that turnished by our companies, is, 
therefore, not easy, but comparing it with that 
we have seen in London, and called there 
‘*wretched,” we should think it about 8- 
candle-power—tallow at that. London com- 
plains of being charged 4 shillings, or $1.36 
per 1,000 feet. Our gas bill from the Manhat- 
tan Company is 25 cents per 100 cubic feet, or 
$2.50 per 1,000 feet, that is, nearly double 
what Londoners pay, and about which they 
are making such an outcry. At the meeting 
we allude to, statements were made showing 
that gas could be profitably made for $1.02 
per 1,000 feet, and it was confidently predicted 
that very soon the Metropolis would be served 
at 68 cents per 1,000 feet for 18-candle-power 
gas. When this comes to pass we shall be pay- 
ing, without hope of relief, nearly four times 
more than London pays, and for a vastly in- 
ferior light. 

It may be granted that gas-coal now costs 
more here than in London ; but the question 
is, is there any such difference as to authorize 
such exorbitant charges as we are paying ? The 
price in London is $5.27 perton. This pro- 
duces 9,200 feet of gas, besides a caldron of 
coke, 10 gallons of tar, and 10 gallons of am- 
monia. Who can tell us what coal costs our 
companies, or what they produce from a ton, 
or what becomes of the enormous profits they 
are making out of a patient and much-enduring 
public? The present system in London, cheap 
as it is, compared with ours, was denounced 
as ‘base, rotten, and unsustainable.” What 
terms, then, can describe ours? 

The people of this city are as much entitled 
to cheap light as to cheap water or efficient 
police. In fact, and this is another consider- 
ation, no police can be efficient without good 
gaslight. The present gas companies are 
perfectly heedless of every remonstrance. 
They seem ignorant of the fact that they are 
only trustees of great public interests, and they 
are intent only on, securing enormous divi- 
dends for their shareholders. There is but 
one remedy, found by practice very effectual 
in similar cases of public inefficiency: the 
lighting of this city must be made over toa 
commission appointed from Albany, as the 
police has been, and gas must be furnished to 
the public at cost price. 

It is high time that the people aroused 
themselves to consider the enormous sums of 
which they are plundered by the gas monop- 
olies. There is no household that is not inter- 
ested in the matter. Let public meetings be 
held, and move the Legislature to appoint a 
committee to inquire into the matter. No 
corporations can be allowed for an indefinite 
period of time to sell us the worst light at the 
highest price, and we shall never be rid of the 
nuisance till the present establishments are 
purchased at a fair valuation, and then worked 
under a commission. 








Female Education. 


Tux famous establishment of the Sorbonne 
in Paris is now being further utilized. Courses 





of instruction for women have been organized, 


and are, according to the Paris papers, a great 
success. Nearly three hundred ladies attend 
the lectures, among whom there are many 
members of high families, including two nieces 
of the Empress. Besides girls who go to com- 
plete their education, are many females who 
are being educated for governesses. Much 
opposition, it is stated, was raised in many 
quarters to the admission of the fair sex into 
this time-honored scholastic institution, but it 
has been successfully overcome. The lectures 
at the Sorbonne are illustrated, when necessary, 
by physical apparatus of a costly nature and 
very magnificent description. 

The same mail that brings us the above in- 
forms us, also, that a young Russian lady, 
aged twenty-four, has just been invested with 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine by the Uni- 
versity of Zurich. The speech made on that 
occasion by Professor Edmund Rose, son of 
the celebrated mineralogist, ought to be trans- 
lated by the advocates of women’s rights, and 
would show that it is not America alone which 
has admitted women to the ranks of the 
medical profession. Fifty years ago, accord- 
ing to this speech, a woman took the degree of 
M.D. at Giessen. We may add that all German 
towns have the institution of midwives ex- 
amined by the State and duly qualified, though 
not allowed to usurp any of the distinctive 
privileges of the doctor. Professor Rose com- 
pares the slavery of sex to the slavery of color, 
and hopes that the one will not long survive 
the other. 








The Meaning of Temperance. 


Tuere is a point beyond which temper- 
ance, like patience, ceases to be a virtue. 
This point would seem to have been reached 
by Mr. Neal Dow, when in a recent temper- 
ance lecture, so called, he is reported as having 
been ‘‘ particularly severe upon those members 
of the medical profession who prescribe 
alcoholic stimulants in illness.” 

It is evident that Mr. Dow, like many of his 
fellow-propagandists, is ignorant of the true 
meaning of the word temperance, supposing 
it to apply solely to the use or abuse of alcohol. 
His remarks upon the medical profession 
with regard to their scientific employment of 
remedial agents were certainly as intemperate 
as the special evil he seeks to cure, besides 
being an evidence of an ignorance and pre- 
judice which should prove that he is a very 
unfit apostle of reform in any cause requiring 
moderation in practice or sentiment. 

Such persons bad better begin by giving in 
themselves an example of temperance, not 
only in the use of ardent spirits, but also in 
that of language and general conduct, which 
are at least as important, and as worthy of 
imitation. 








Tuere is an old and homely, but significant 
adage, ‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing thereof. Now, whatever may be said of our 
Excise Laws, and the “ outrage on popular 
rights” involved in our ‘‘ Sunday liquor law,” 
they have worked well and beneficially. Since the 
passage ofthe “license law” the number of “ gin 
mills” in New York and Brooklyn have been re. 
duced from 9,270 on the ist day of May, 1866, to 
6,845 on the 1st of December, 1867. During the 
same period $2,600,451 had been raised for licenses, 
against nothing previously. And during the 
thirteen months in which the proceedings of the 
Board of Excise were not interrupted by the local 
‘one horse” courts, the total number of arrests 
on Sundays by the police for offenses resulting 
manifestly from drunkenhess was 2,514 ; while on 
the Tuesdays of those same months it was no less 
than 6,021, or more than double the aggregate of 
arrests in the corresponding Sundays. We need 
add nothing to these facts. They tell their own 
story. It cannot be a bad tree that produces 
such good fruit, 





Tue Fenian attempt to blow up the Clerkenwell 
Prison in England has resulted as follows: In- 
dividuals killed, 7; badly wounded, 41; heads of 
families rendered houseless at mid-winter, 56; 
altogether 600 families suffering in health, person, 
and property from the violence of the shock. To 
relieve this great mass of poverty and sorrow 
something like $40,000 had been subscribed by the 
English public. 





We do not believe there is any good foundation 
for the insinuations made by the Tribune that 
General McUlellan is waiting in Paris for trans- 
portation and reinforcements before starting for 
Havre, on his way home. We think it more pro- 
bable, as the Posi suggests, that he has been un- 
able to decide, up to this time, by which line of 
steamers it would be best for him to return, 





Tue Children’s Aid Society of this city has done a 
good work in removing poor children from the 
temptations of New York, by furnishing them 
with homes in the West. In 1866 no less than 1,664 
were thus reclaimed, and the total number who 
have been removed in fourteen years is 12,966, 





Ir is the general belief that modern improve- 
ments in firearms have greatly increased the dan- 
gers of battle. Perhaps it is impossible to obtain 
any trustworthy statistics that will decisively set- 
tle the question, since the time occupied in battle, 
the nearness of the armies to each other, the dis- 





position of commanders, and other disturbing 
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elements must be taken into account. Still there 
is some room for doubt whether the increased 
efficiency of firearms has not prevented the near 
approach of armies to each other and rendered 
soldiers less careful in taking deadly aim. It is at 
all events proved that the percentage of soldiers 
killed in battle is very much less in modern Euro- 
pean battles than in those of the first Napoleon. 
At Austerlitz, Napoleon lost fourteen per cent., 
the Russians thirty, the Austrians forty-four per 
cent, of those engaged; at the Borodino the 
French lost thirty-seven in every hundred, and the 
Russian army forty-four; at Waterloo the French 
thirty-five, the allies thirty-one. In later battles 
the French lost seven in a hundred at Magenta, 
the Austrians eight. At Solferino the French 
and Sardinians lost ten and the Austrians eight. 
The statistics of our armies are hardly of value in 
this connection, since our battles were fought in a 
very different manner, owing to the larger ter- 
ritory covered by the armies and the practice of 
continuing engagements through two or more 
days. There is no doubt that the average mor- 
tality of an army in time of war is less now than it 
was formerly, The improved sanitary arrange- 
ments are a great protection agaist the soldier’s 
great enemy—disease. 





A manxep evidence of the growth of a taste for 
art in this country 1s the publication in Chicago of 
a journal devoted exclusively to the interest ot art. 
This paper, which is called the Art Journal, is 
quarto in form, is nicely made up, is printed in 
excellent type, and gives a complete review of art 
news in America and in the Old World. 





Conaxss has given to the different Pacific Rail- 
road companies one hundred and twenty-four mil- 
lion acres of land. It has given to railroads and 
wagon-roads altogether nearly one hundred and 
ninty-four million acres of land. According to the 
report of the Commissioner of the Land Office, 
these grants cover an area greater than the six 
New England States, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 





From the report of the Department of the In- 
terior we learn that upward of 7,000,000 acres of 
land were disposed of the last year. The num- 
ber of acres belonging to the Government is 
1,465,468,800, in addition to which is Alaska with 
369,529,600 acres of icebergs. New York has 
eighty-five savings banks, of which the city of 
New York contains twenty-five and Brooklyn ten. 
In these eighty-five savings banks there are de- 
posited one hundred and forty-one million dollars 
by five hundred thousand individuals, 


Maz. Unpgerwoop, a member of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention, it a recent speech be- 
fore that body, stated that there were 100,000 
colored men in the South with white blood in their 
veins, the sons of the proudest and highest in the 
land—men so nearly white that the negro blood 
could hardly be detected. He reminded the 
F. F. B’s, that when the early settlers of Virginia 
wanted wives, girls were imported from London 
and bought by weight, not for gold, but for so 
many pounds of tobacco; a hundred and twenty 
pounds being the common price--although a very 
pretty damsel sometimes brought a hundred and 
tifty. 





Tue foreign correspondents are full of specula- 
tions on the probability of speedy war in Europe, 
although they do not give any very satisfactory 
reasons for their conviction that it is imminent. 
They seem to think that the reorganization and 
increase of the French army has a distinct object, 
and that is war—war for the purpose of restoring, 
through military achievements, the unquestion- 
ably waning influence of the French Emperor, 
whose blunders in Mexico and elsewhere have put 
his dynasty in peril. Palpably something must be 
done to restore the wounded amour propre of the 
French people, and war seems to offer the most 
available if not only means of doing it. In this 
sense it is interesting to inquire what is the real 
military strength of the probable and possible 
combatants? In the first place the North Ger- 
mans have 421,528 active soldiers, 298,113 reserves, 
and 95,000 reserves of the second ban. Austria 
has under her new organization 540,000 men, of 
whom 240,000 are Hungarians, and no effective 
reserves. Russia has, possibly, 800,000 men, but 
service being for twenty-two years—that is, it is 
said, perpetual—she bas no reserves of drilled 
men at all. Italy has 396,000 effectives and 173,250 
reserves. The present French army, therefore, 
which comprises 400,000 effectives and 200,030 re- 
serves, is almost as strong as any other ; and the 
new army, which will comprise 400,000 effectives, 
400,000 reserves, and 400,000 militia fit for garrison 
duty, will be the strongest of all. It will be noted 
besidcs that in Prussia the whole population, and in 
France five-eighths of al! able-bodied men have 
passed through the military mill. It may be worth 
remembering that the highest number of able- 
bodied soldiers between twenty and forty which any 
State can possibly yield is ten per cent. on its total 
census. No such number has, we believe, ever 
been yielded, the very largest, the final levy 
of the French Convention, being barely five per 
cent. 











JupGe Provrxes, of the San Francisco Po- | 
lice Court, recentiy imposed a fine of $300 upon Police- 
man Lynes of that city, for the too Bbera. use ot the 
Jocust on the person of a citizen. It would be well it | 
the city of New York were within the jurisdiction of | 
Judge Provines. 


The Journal des Demoiselles says, that the latest fash- 
jons have decidedly abandoned Prussia. If this has a 
political significonce, it is possible that the fair ladies | 
who tun their backs upon the doctrines of woman's 
rights are playing a deeper diplomatic ;.ame than we, 
or they, perhaps, are aware of. The Bismarck style 
has giveu place to the Metter, with green, At Madame 





| and other accessories of the spor.. 


R——’s party the Empire dresses, with long trains of 
white, blue, cherry, and variegated colors, were the or- 
der of the evening, and flower-gardens were quite as- 
tonished with finding themselves at the top of human 
heads. By young ladies the Patti paletot is much worn. 
It is short bebind, double-breasted in front, and ricnly 
ornamented with heavy lace-work and straps which 
cross each other on the back. Belts play a very import- 
ant part this winter; they may be seen of every style. 
Thus, there are not only belts suspended by rings, but 
they are held up by a bugle, a borse-shoe, a golden 
arrow, a dagger, alyre, or other trinkets. To the Per- 
rett belt a chain of jet is fastened, through which passes 
the train of the skirt which is thus held up. Bonnets, 
although small, are richly ornamented; for instance, a 
diadem-hat of sky-blue velvet, with lappets of real lace, 
falling back to answer as a cover for the comb, has 
rosettes at its top composed of ostrich feathers and jet. 
Another hat, which I have seen, is made of black vel- 
vet; round the edge, in shape of a diadem, are two 
black, frizzled feathers, larger on the right side, and 
held together by a white rose; below them are small, 
black-lace ornaments, while a square barbe of blonde 
with acorns, covers the chignon behind, and in the 
centre are three small folds kept together by a white 
rose. The same square tulle is knotted under the chin, 
and two white satin ribbons about five centimeters in 
width are also knotted under the chin, The variety of 
velvet dresses worn this winter is surprising, and it 
would be difficult to give a description of even the most 
prominent styles without filling pages. One of the 
most elegant dresses of that kind which I have noticed 
is one of dark blue velvet with square lappets. The 
two lappets on each side of the front centre make 25 
centimeters of a skirt, made of very light-blue satin, 
visible. The lappets on each hip leave 15 centi- 
meters of the skirt visible. The two lappets, after hav- 
ing once passed the hips, expose only ten centimeters 
of the lower-skirt, and the skirt itself ends in a very 
long train. Every lappet is bordered by a fold of satin 
corresponding in color with the ekirt, and ends below 
in a chenille fringe of blue velvet. A small head-dress 
of blue satin, of the same shade as the lower-skirt, and 
bordered with white swansdown, completes this taste- 
ful toilet. Another velvet-dress, violet color, answers 
for every complexion; thé borders are cut in points, 
and ornamented with a ribbon of the same color, and 
three centimeters in width; the lower-skirt is of unicol- 
ored violet plush, provided the upper-skirt is made 
short, so as to render a lower-skirt necessary. A cas- 
sock ot plush, corresponding in color with the lower- 
skirt, or of the same kind of velvet, likewise cut out in 
points and with the same fold, is a graceful supplement 
to the entire costume, For partyd es, open ag 

in front, with or without fascings, and white plain or 
ruffled chemisettes, are quite fashionable. A young 
lady appeared to advantage in a white toulard dress, 
trimmed with three small flounces, bordered with a 
row of pink satin. The oorselet of white silk was made 
in the Swiss style, ornamented above and all through 
with folds of pink satin; her belt was very wide and of 
white tulle edged with pink satin. For a girl of 12 
years, finally, I must mention a very becoming cos- 
tume. This dress is of pearl-gray poplin and orna- 
mented with folds of black velvet, interwoven with a 
ribbon of pink satin. 





— 


As our Government is now in a fair way of establish- 
ing pleasant and valuable commercial and politica) 
relations with Japan, it may be interesting to know 
something about the official phraseology of that curious 
people, The following is the first conswar commission 
issued by the Japanese Government. Mr. Seward him. 
self co ild not have penned a more dignified and credit- 
able document: 


CHARLES WoLcott Brooxs—We have the honor of 
stating to you, that on the recommendation of His 
Exceliency R. B. Van Valkenburgh, Minister Resident 
ot the United States in Japan, that you being righteous 
and distnguished among men for ability, you are 
proper to appoint as Japanese Consul, Our Govern- 
ment, with this undersiandipg, has elected you, and 
now appoints you as Japanese Consul at San Francisco, 
Accordingly, documents, accrediting you, shall be 
delivered you from the Japanese Minister for Forei 
Affairs, Ogasawara Iki, No Kami, to His Excellenc 
B. Van Valkenburgh; and we hope that on for ing 
the above matter to your Government, through His 
Excellency R. B. Van Valkenburgh, you will be properly 
noticed. 

Our Minister having read your previous communica- 
tion on this subject, we are now very bappy to appoint 
you first on this matter. The Government was informed 
that for many years you have taken kind care of 
Japanese, for which our Minister for Foreign Affairs 
feels very grateful to you; and we also present our 
thanks betore you, 

We trust that you will ever be true to the intcreste of 
Japan at all times, and His Excellency, the Minister 
Resident, will communicate to you our wishes in this 


case. 
May you enjoy good health. We present our sincerest 
ards to you. 
io, 3d year, 28th dey, 9th month. 
EDZUUVE KAGA, No Kami. 
ICHINO ICHIKWZEN, No Kami. 
HAWAKATS OMI, No Kami. 
ICHIKAWA KAWACHI, No Kami. 
KIHOUTCHI JONS, No Kami, 
NAKAYE ISOSIMA, No Kami. 
KASI SEIZABROV. 


The ladies in New Hampshire have been on the qui 
vive ever since the advent of the leap year, in anti¢ipa- 
tion of a triendly tournament to decide which of two 
rival cities could muster the largest number of 
beautiful females. Though the affair was made the 
subject of general and exciting conversation, many of 
the fair daughters began to fear an indefinite postpone 
ment of a scheme that promised to be the raciest ot the 
season. But atter the recent storm had covered the 
ground with snow of a goodly quality and depth many 
a gentle breast was convulsed with palpitations, councils 
were held, favorite projects presented and examined, 


until it was unanimously resolved that the pretty ladies 
| of both cities should assemble en masse with their gen- 


tlemen friends, bire a sufficient number of sleighs, and 
a band of music, and turn out in a grand sleighing 
carnival on the first pleasant evening. Competent 
judges were nominated, and it was agreed that the 
city producing the prettiest, and largest number ot 
ladies, should be dulv recognized a» the most fashion- 
able and the centre of feminine loveiness. It was after- 
ward resolved that the excursions should be made on 
separate evenings, that the brilliancy of each might not 
be lost in a confusion of shawls, comforters, overcoats, 
Accordingly, on the 
first favorable eVening on which the moon was near the 
full, a long procession filed through narrow streets, and 
outto the broad avenues of country travel. On this 
occasion there were sixty-seven couples on the march, 
filling nmeteen one-seat Mmeighs and twelve box sledges 
containing eight persons each. Sucn an array was 
never seen before in that locality, and while many of 
the staid ones questioned the propriety of the contest, 
the ladies of the opposing city took courage and re- 
doubled their efforts for the victory. Several days 
thereafter it was announced that - return excursion 
would take place, and the utmost excitement ensued, 





But when the ladies made their appearance, it was 
found that they had mustered 197 couples, besides the 
band, and had brought into requisition 97 sleighs, and 
25 huge sledges. It was generally concede), also, that 
their party contained the fairest ladies, and positively 
the largest number. They know how to get up sleighing 
parties in that section surely. 








THINGS OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC. 


Tuts week, the battle between the two im- 
pressarii in opera has seriously begun. Max Strakosch, 
who has been thronging Pike’s Opera House has quitted 
it. From what cause it would be impossible to say, so 
curious are the causes that sometimes influence the ac- 
tions of musical managers. He now hoists his flag over 
the walls of the Academy of Music. Bearing with him 
his admirable company—Anns De La Grange, Adelaide 
Phillips, Signor Brignoli, Signor Orlandini, and all the 
other Signorine and Signori in his following—he opened 
as he did at the Twenty-third Street House with “Tl 
Trovatore.” It would be needless to say that the 
Academy was crowded with beauty and fashion to see 
it. Buton the following night Madame De Lagrange 
was compelled, by a severe cold, to disappoint the 
public. Consequently, “La Traviata ’’ was deferred. We 
regret the cause of this postponement most sincerely; 
for, as long as we have been critically acquainted with 
this admirable soprano, this is the first time that we 
have known her unable to answer the demand of an 
advertised announcement. 

In the meantime, the other Max or Grover—one or 
both—have opened or will open the other House, for 
at the time we write, we have not the satisfaction of 
stead that they have done so, under the banner of 

e. 


Gazzaniga, Ronconi, Habelmann, Bellini, Testa and 
Hermann are among the “stars” whom they propose 
to offer us, 

Consequently, the season, which at the commence- 
ment of it promised to be dubiously r ative for 





October.” The canvas is a very large one, 55 90 
inches, Snow lies upon the furthest range of p. hng 
tains, and from the distance a river comes tumb ing 
down through a rugged gully of rocks. The nearer 
hills are covered with wood, in which the autumnal 
tints contrast their hues with those of the dark pines. 
The trees and rocks to the right of the pictu-e, and all 
the debris of loose waste by which the wild torest is 
characterized, are drawn an painted with great skill, 
and in the elements of atmosphere and space the artist 
has been eminently successful. This piciure will re- 
main on exhibition in the gallery for some time. 

Mr. Alived Ordway has been appointed to che clerk- 
ship of the Academy ot Design, a position for which he 
is eminent)}y fitted by association and experience alike, 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Lerrers From Evrorz. By J. W. Forvey, 
Secretary of the Senate, Editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, etc. Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson. 


The impressions and appreciations of a man of ex- 
perience in life, and intimate acquaintance with public 
affairs, and not the hurried observations of an amateur 
traveler, this book has a value ‘ond the ordinary 
class of “Sketches” and “Incidents of Travel.” 
Colone] Forney, from position as well as study, was 
able to see and learn much more of society and govern- 
mental institutions abroad than most of his country- 
men who thronged Europe during the Exhibition 
summer; and he has here brought together, in a pleas- 
ing form, not only an account of w he saw, but tone 
deductions of a matured mind from the data that fell 
in his way. We know ot no book from which the in- 
telligent reader can g t a better impression of Euro 
as it is to-day, than from this of Colonel Forney. is 
reflections on political affairs abroad are clear and 
statesmanlike, and we cannot read them without re- 
gretting that their author has not that place in the 
councils of the nation where his knowledge, »xperience 
| a intelligence would be of so great public 
utility. 











TRIAL OF REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR. 
Tue trial of Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, for an 





opera, must have been decidedly improved by the 
appearance of Strakosch in the lists, or why should 
Maretzek and Grover wish to break a lance with him? 
Glory may be a very fine thing in the abstract, but we 
have never known an operatic manager value it beyond 
the hard doJar. If the first-named had not coined cash 
in bis season with Pike, we should certainly not have 
seen the last-named trying conclusions with him, 

After all, it may be questioned whether Pike’s 


Operatic Palace is not responsibie for the sudden jet of 
success, which seems at the present moment to attend 
things operatic. 

If 80, he would be entitled to the crown which the two 


Max’s are struggling for, and certainly deserves from 
the stockholders of the other establishment a vote of 


thanks for having reopened their house for opera. The 
apy of such a token of their thank ess will 
a curious one, and might determine the tact—ordi- 


ay aes to grave doubt—whether any body of in- 
dividuals possesses that conscience which each member 
of such body is ordinarily considered to carry about 
him, either in his brain or the pocket of his pantaloons. 

Meanwhile, we ought to call attention to the fact 
that Mr. Murdock’s Readings at Steinway Hall have 
met with alarge and unequivocal success, 

We are the more gratified at this, because it shows 
that the attendance which throngeé the earlier 
of Mr. Dickens was not simply dependent upon his 
being a foreign importation, and convinces us that 
when Mrs. Fanny Kemble makes her appearance before 
the public, which we understand she will do in the 
coming month, she will reap a more thorough and 
warmer apprecistion than either of them. It isa a 
period since we last heard this lady read, but we reg: 
it as one of our most pleasant memories, tor she was 
indisputably the most accomplished, and versatile, as 
well as the grandest reader in public we have ever 
heard. As she has yet lost none of her power—that 
strange power of embodying at alinost the same mo- 
ment, for the ear, the various characters she translates 
to her audience—we congratulate the lovers of Shake- 
speare upon the delight which is in store for them, 

Little or nothing of novelty has been presented at the 
theatrgs during the past week. 

“The White Fawn” is proving a mine of gold to 
Wheatley, Jarrett & Palmer—W k has found a new 

in the revival of “‘ Pauline ’’—Lotta and Maggie 

itchell draw nightly throngs to ane them at the 
Broadway and Olympic—The Worre)ls have been doing 
the same at their theatre with ‘The Streets of New 
York,” and the admirable French Company under Mr. 
Bateman’s management delights the more fashionable 
audiences who prefer the quieter refinement of a Par- 
isian troupe to our own somewhat more prononcé school 
of acting. 








ART GOSSIP, 


In the rooms of the School of Design for 
Women, Cooper Institute, we have lately been shown 
several interesting pieces of sculpture, executed by Dr. 
Rimmer,under whose superintendence about 160 pupils 
are now pursuing their studies in the various branches 
ofart. Among the finished works of Dr. Rimmer, who is 
a native, we believe, of Boston, is ** The Gladiator,” a 
life-size figure which was exhibited at the Paris Exposi- 
tion last year. The pose of the figure is that of action, 
in which nearly all the muscles of the body and limbs 
are brought mto play. The body is thrown back, giving 
full deve'opment to the muscular system of the chest, 
back, and loins. As a study of anatomy, independent 
of the effect) of combined activity and strength con- 
veyed by the sculptor, this is a very remarkable work. 
The resalt of Dr. Rimmer’s early anatomical studies in 
the school of surgery are to be seen in the absolute 
fidelity with which he bas produced in this figure the 
superficial markings and modulations of the well- 
developed human frame. It is stated that the French 
artists and critics were incredulous with regard to this 
being a genuine work of art, some of them going so far 
as to hint that it must have been built up in plaster 
from a living subject! However flattering this may have 
becn to the sculptor, the animus by which it was 
dictated is none the less Y -¥ to the suspicion of envy. 
A hawk-headed figure ot the Eg iris, display- 
ing the proportions of the human form with the mus- 
cake system im 4a state of repose, has also been lately 
executed by Dr. Rimmer. Both of the statues referred 
to which are as yet in plaster, but will probably be 
transmuted into marble or bronze, have an unmistakable 
air of the antique about them. The scul) is now 
e ed in building up in the clay a co! or heroic, 
idealization of ‘“‘ Endymion,” of which we shall further 
8) when the proper time arrives, The colossal 
= of Alexander milton, in pp, erected not 
long since in Boston, is the work of Dr. Rimmer, whose 
first essay in sculpture, by-the-by, was an antique head 
carved out by him trom the solid granite, without 
previous sseth or model in clay; and of this there 
now a cast to be seen at his rooms in the School of 


Mi Jackson, an American sculptor, resident for seve- 
ral years t at Florence, and who formerly occupied a 
studio in the West Tenth Street building, bas lately re- 
turned to this city, and will shortly exhibit a group in 
the Putnam Art Gallery. 

Mr. J. W. Ehninger ies received a commission from 
Columbia College for a full-length, life-size portrait of 
the laie Professor Charles Anthon. 

Mr. J. H. Beard is engaged on a large picture of the 
farm-steadings anu stables ‘vf Colonel Alexander, the 
famous Kentucky turfite. 

On Saturday aiternoon, February 15th, a large party 
of ladies and gentlemen assemblef by invitation ot Mr. 
Koadler in the — Gallery, to ry a private view 
of Mr. A. D. shattuck’s picture of “ N te Hills in 





lleged breach of the discipline of the Episcopal Church, 
will doubtless be recorded as one of the causes celebres 
of this country. The interest it excites, in an eccle- 
siastical point of view, is so general and earnest that 
we publish an illustration of the scene of the opening 
proceedings, The case was resumed, pursuant to 
adjournment, on Monday, the 10th inst., in the school- 
room of St. Peter’s Church, West 20th street, in this 
city, As might be expected, a crowd of eager listeners 
and spectators were in attendance. The Board consists 
of the Rev. Drs. Beach (chairman), Tuttle, Hoffman, 
Hollingworth and Moore, The presenters, Drs. Boggs 
and Stubbs, were both in court. The charge brought 
by them against the reverend respondent is, briefly, 
that he violated the seventeenth canon of this diocese 
in preaching before a dissenting (Methodist) congreea- 
tion, in June last, at New Brunswick, N.J. As it is not 
a of our duty to comment on the questions in- 
volved in this ecclesiastical disputation, we will leave 
the public to judge, each one according to his or her 
religious views and education, bow far this trial will 
advance the interests of the Church. 








An English Baronet Convicted of Bigamy. 


Sm Grpron Curiine Earptey, Bart., was 
convicted of bigamy at the Central Criminal Court, in 
London, on the 27th of January last, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment with bard labor. The 
rank of the culpritand the high social position of hig 
family, give peculiar interest to his case, 

Nine years ago, Sir Gideon Culling Eardley come 
of age, being at that time heir to a baronetcy, to a 
very large and unencumbered property, and to an hon. 
ored name, His father not only bore a high character, 
but was celebrated for his active zeal and benevolence, 
Through his parents the youug man was connected with 
many families of distinction, who owe tneir repute to 
their public services far more than to the title with 
which those services have been rewarded, On whatever 
career in life he had chosen to enter, the path of suc- 
cess was made easy to bim; and yet within nine years 
he stands ina felon’s dock, bankrupt in purse, bioken 
in reputation, beggared alike of friends and fortune, 
berett of everything except the empty title which only 
suffices to render more conspicuous the story of his 
sin and e. 

In the year 1859 the then Mr. Eardley was traveling 
in North America. While residing at New York he 
made the acquaintance of Miss Mogee, the daughter of 
a merchant occupying a respectable position, and he 
became ¢é: ed to her with her parents’ consent. It was 
stated by the prosecution that Mr, Fardley deceived the 
lady’s family by protessing that he had obtained the 
consent of his own father tothe match. Whether this 
is so or not, it seems admitted on all sides that the late 
Sir Culling Eardley did not know of the marriage 
until after it had been accomplished. No secret, how- 
ever, was made oe = in re York, The 

oung Englishman an 8 erican © were mare 
Yied in @ fashionable church of the Empire City, by one 
of the most eminent of Episcopalian divines, in the 
presence of a large num of wi many of 
whom, like Mr. Cyrus Fie)d, are well-known in English 
society. The happy couple—to adopt the stereotyped 





= to see him respectably married; and, after satis- 


inquiries had been made, Mrs. Eardley was 
co! acknowledged by her husband's tamily. 
For t four years Mr. and Mrs, Eardley iived to- 


gether as man and wife, both in England and on the 
Continent. The union was notoriou-ly unhappy; nor, 
indeed, could any other result bave been expecied trom 
the extravagance and general misconduct of the hus- 
band. Meanwhile po doubt was entertained respecting 
the validity of the marriage, and the society in which 
Mrs. Eardley was received would ve in itself a guarantee 
for the fact that she was aniversally as ber 
husband’s lawful wife. 
at last, in 1863, matters came to a crisis; a se 

was agreed upon by mutual consent, and a deed was 
drawn up arranging the terms; the lady being de- 
scribed, under Mr. ey’s own signature, as having 


7 | right to the name she bore. Two later, 
Sir , who by that time had » to the bar- 
onetcy on his father’s death, wrote a letter filled with 


almost servile expressions regret 

conduct, and imploring his injured wife to return to 
him. His repentance, if sincere, did not last long. 
Lady Eardley declined to credit his professions; and 
the young baronet appears to have continued on the 
road to ruin with even ter haste and recklessness 
than before. At last, he had become hopel 
embarrassed, and had exhausted the patience of 


out paus: . 

is such «& state in the prodigal’s Re | perhays 
Sir Culling Eardley had reached that stage b 
comanitiel 6 crime which was absolutely certain 
detected, 
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The Pictorial Spirit oft the European Illustrated Press. 
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NEW METHOD OF LIGHTING WITH GAS—WORKS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF OXYGEN IN THE VAULTS 
OF THE HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS, FRANCE—SYSTEM OF TESSIE DU MOTAY AND MARECHAL, 
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THE CHILD WIFE—‘‘ YOU WILL EXCUSE MY DAUGHTER, #IP, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 

New Method of Lighting with Gas—Sys- 
tem of Messrs. Tessier du Mothay and 
Marechal. 

Our two engravings of the new method of lighting 
with gas, represent the establishment in the vaults of 
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the Hotel de Ville, at Paris, France, for the manufac- 
ture of oxygen, and the refining apparatus and gasome- 


ters in use, The first trial was made recently, in 
front of the Hotel de Ville, of Messieurs Tessier du 
Mothay and Maréchal’s new method of lighling streets 
and public places. To judge by the effect produced 
upon the scientific judges who were present, and the 
applause of the surrounding crowd, the experiment 
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proved a great success, When placed in competition 
and juxtaposition with the new lights, the old-fashioned 
gas-burners looked just what the lanternes of other days 
would do before the former. The new method consists 
simply in procuring the complete combustion of the 
ordinary gas by the application of oxygen. The supply 
is communicated by a small tube in the centre of the 
ordinaryjgaslight, and the effect, as estimated by the 
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‘‘SHE IS ALREADY ENGAGED.”—SEE PAGE 374. 


photometer, is ‘o produce a light of sixty times the :n 
tensity of the ordinary process of consumption. I. - 
deed, by the judgment of all present, it will be nece: - 
sary that the luminous power should be moderated an 
deprived of its too dazzling effects by being passe 
through ground or colored glasses, shouid the metho. 
come into common use. Now there is nothing ver. 
novel in the fact of a very brilliant light being pio 
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duced by a supply of oxygen. But then to do so has 
hitherto been tound 4 very expensive process, entirely 
unfit for general application. The boast of Messrs, 
Mothay and Marechal is, that they have discovered the 
meats of effecting this at a very cheap rate. They pro- 
cure their oxygen from the common atmosphere. How 
or by what means they do this, is their secret. But 
they have succeeded in procuring it at such rate that 
their oxygen costs them only 72 centimes the cubic 
metre, or about a fifth of the usual cost. Their calcula- 
tion, therefore, is that three cubic metres of ordinary 
gas, plus four cubic metres of oxygen, costing together 
only about nine francs, will give as much light as 180 
cubic metres af ordinary gas, of the value of 64 francs, 
The infereuce is, that with experience, we may soon 
light our séreets three or four times as effectually at 
half the expense, 
The Palace of Tervacren—Residence of 
Charlotte, Ex-Empress of Mexico. 
The Palace of Tervueren, the summer residence of 
the unfortunate widow of Maximilian, is, as will be 
ween in our engraving, a structure of no great archi- 
tectural pretensions. It was formerly the summer resi- 
dence of the lat» King of Holland, presented to him by 
the nation when he was Prince of Orange, in acknowl- 
edgment of his services af the battie of Waterloo. It 
is probable that the palace was originally intended tor a 
shooting-lodge, as it is surrounded with an immense 
park well-stocked with game. It has recently been im- 
proved under the directions of the King of the Belgians. 
One room is fitted up as a chapel, where, every day dur- 
ing her residence there, the Ex-empress attended mass. 
In the commencement of October, Charlotte left Tervac- 
ren to spend the winter at Lacken. 


Views of Abyssinian Scenery.—The Brit- 
ish Expedition Against King Theo-~ 
doras. 

The Atlantic cable announces that important dis- 
patches have been received from Abyssinia, At the 
last accounts from the interior General Napier was at 
the front pushing on the advance, and the hostile 
forces were drawing nearer to each other. Reports had 
reached Annesley Bay that skirmishes had already 
taken place between the British advance and the force 
of King Theodore, but no particulars of the fighting 
are given, Official dispatches from General Napier are 
anxiously awaited. As it is probable that intelligence 
of active warfare will soon be received, it will be accept- 
able to the public to have an idea of the scene of 
Operations. We give four engravings of views in 
Abyssinia connected with the movements of the 
British expedition: The pier and landing-place at 
Zouia, Annesley Bay; Koomailee, at the mouth of the 
pase leading to Senafe; the place of debarkation of the 
English troops near Zoula; and the camp of observa- 
tion of the English army near Weah. As representations 
of Abyssinian scenery, the sketcles are particularly in- 
teresting at the present time, when the public curiosity 
is excited in regard to the invasion of the dominions of 
King Theodorus. 

Fishing for Scaly Eels (Equilles) on the 
Channel Shore, France, 

The equille is found only in that part of France bor- 
dering on the channel, and is the best bait known to 
fishermen for catching mackerel and other voracious 
Osh of that description. They are caught with a little 
pitch-fork that the practiced hand thrusts into the damp 
sand at spots where a little jet of water indicates the 
habitation of the cel. The fisherman adroitly feels his 
way with his hook, and with a sudden movement brings 
out the little squirmer, looking like a silvery ray, tak- 
ing him, so to say, on the wing. Our engraving repre- 
sents the scene. 





Fatal Explosion of the Paraffine Oil Works 
in Brooklyn, on the 12th inst. 


At about half-past ten o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, February 12th, an explosion occurred at the 
New York and Brooklyn Paraffine Oil Works, situated on 
the corner of Ewen and Dwight streets, Brooklyn, 
There w: re five large atills in use at this establishment, 
and as three workmen were engaged in running off oil 
from Still No, 4, the oil by some means became ignited, 
and exploded with a report likened to a volley of artil" 
tery. Following the explosion, a large volume of bright 
flames rose in the air, and immediately an alarm was 
sounded, and the firemen repaired promptly to the 

cene of the catastrophe. After searching the premise® 
for some time, the body of James Broe, one of the 
workmen, was found lying in the corner of the yard, 
more than twenty feet from the stills, and burned toa 
crisp. presented a most sickening appear- 
ance, the flesh being almost entirely consumed, and the 
skeleton frightfully charred. The remains were re- 
moved to the station-house of the Forty-third Precinct 
Police, The deceased was forty years of age, a native of 
Ireland, and leaves a wife and six children. 

EAward Conroy, another workman, was discovered in 
the midst of the flames raging about the stills, when 
Engineer Dowd, Foreman Curran, and two other firo- 
men, darted through the fire and rescued him from 
immediate death. 

Conroy was removen to the Long Island College Hos- 
pital, but bis burns were of so serious a character that 
he died at four o'clock the following morning, after six 
hours of intense agony. 

The cause of the explosion is said to have been a 
leak in the still, and it is alleged that the workmen left 
in charge of the works were too ignorant of the man- 
agement of the stills to be able to detect any danger. 














Masesty on Icz.—A Paris correspondent 
says: A day or two ago the emperor and empress were 
induced tu venture on the ice. We were standing close 
to their maj; sties for some time, and could almost hear 
through the clear cold air the entreaties of the 
empress to induce his majesty to cat boldly out into 
the distance. The skates were on his fect, bran new 
skates, highly ornamented with brass nails, and fitted 
to the imperial feet neat and tight as dancing pumps. 
Never was the difference between man’s strength and 
woman’s weakness more admirably demonstrated than 

on this . His majesty did not wish to yeature. 
He was evidently ill, out of soris, would have any- 
to have remained a quiet spectator ot 
but whose spirits were elev+ted 
movements the wayety, ¢ the cold frosty air, an the 
iin oedh viosing ect, teat tn oa tesast Abe we 
w o 8 
resolve and pony FA melted away into ‘nn 
air, and away he flew on the wings of Arthur Young’s 
ephorism, but, alas! was too soon arrested in his course 


caught i 
‘ht — in the ice, ay A y fell heavily on his 
and was —»* not baving, fortu- 
d the molibes injury, but somewhat 
abe >. The incident, which had caused some little 
emotion among the immediate aren of the imperial 
skaters, was hushed on an and all comment 


silenced among those who h.d sotually witnessed it 
from the bank by the presence of mind displayed by 
the empress, who wea ou skating as merrily as ever. 





LOTUS WINE, 


Anz you tired of care and strife, 
Tired of longing always vain, 
Tired of dreams that lure us on, 
Till their vagueness gives us pain? 
Tired of thinking o’er and o’er 
What the future holds in trust ; 
Can we face its weal or woe? 
Yes, my darling, if we must. 


Here is Lotus-wine, my love ; 
Fill your goblet to the brim; 
Bee the shafts of amber light 
Shivered on its crystal rim. 
Drink, and dream the present gone, 
Dream the past has never been, 
Dream the future far away, 
With its strife, and care, and din, 


Drink! and life will fade away, 
Like a vapor in the breeze ; 

Drink! and dream of lotus blooms, 
By the shores of summer seas. 

Dream that somewhere, far away, 
Is an island green and fair ; 

And in dreams we’ll outward sail 
Tul our bark casts anchor there, 


Drink! the sunbeams dip their gold 
In your goblet’s rosy wine, 
And they cling about iis brim, 
Where the sparkling foam-drops shine, 
Dreams more sweet than we have known 
Linger in its rosy tide ; 
Drink! and care shall be forgot— 
Drink! and tears shall be denied, 


Ah! what use to drink and dream? 
After dreaming one must wake! 
Dash the tempting cup away— 
Let the fragile crystal break ! 
Dreams are not more fair and frail ; 
Let us act the nobler part : 
Live ! and in a new, brave life, 
Grief and pain will lose their smart! 








THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


OHAPTER VI.—A LOVING COUPLE. 


‘*Marriep for love! Hach! fool that I’ve 
been!” 

The man who muttered these words was seated 
with elbows resting upon a table, and hands 
thrust distractedly through his hair, 

**Fool that Z’ve been, and for a similar rea- 
son |” 

The rejoinder, in a female voice, came from 
an inner apartment, At the same instant the door, 
already ajar,was spitefully pushed open, disclosing 
the speaker to view : a woman of splenid form and 
features, not the less so that both were quivering 
with indignation. 

The man started, and looked up with an air ‘of 
embarrassment, 

“You heard me, Frances?” he said, in a tone 
half-surly, half-ashamed. 

**T heard you, Richard, answered the woman, 
sweeping majestically into the room. “ A pretty 
speech for a man scarce twelve months mar- 
ried! for you. Villain!” 

“That name is welcome!” doggedly retorted 
the man, ‘It’s enough to make one a villain!” 

** What’s enough, sir?” 

“To think, that but for you I might have had 
my thousands a year, with a titled lady for my 
wife |” 

“Not worse than to think, that but for you I 
might have had my tens of thousands, with a lord 
for my husband! aye, a coronet on my crown, 
where you are barely able to stick a bonnet!” 

“Bah! I wish you bad your lord,” 

* And bah, to you! I wish you had your lady.” 

The dissatisfied Benedict, finding himself more 
than matched in the game of recrimination, 
dropped back into his chair ; replanted his elbows 
on the table; and resumed the torturing of his 
hair, 

Back and forth over the floor of the apartment, 
paced the outraged wife, like a tigress chafed, but 
triumphant. 

Man and wife, they were a remarkable couple. 
By nature both were highly endowed; the man 
handsome as Apollo, the woman beautiful as 
Venus, Adorned with moral grace, they might 
have challenged comparisor. with anything on 
earth. In the scene described, it was more like 
Lucifer talking to Juno enraged. 

The conversation was in the English tongue, 
the accent was English, the speakers apparently 
belonging to that country—both of them, This 
impression was confirmed by some articles of tra- 
veling gear, trunks and portmanteaus of English 
manufacture, scattered over the floor. But 
the apartment was in the second story of a second 
class boarding-bouse in the city of New York. 

The explanation is easy enough. The amiable 
couple had but lately landed from an Atlantic 
steamer. The “O. K.” of the Custom House 
chalk was still legible on their luggage. 

Looking upon the pair of strange travelers— 
more especially after listening to what they have 
said—one skilled in the physiognomy of English 
life, would have made the following reflections : 

The man has evidently been born “a gentle- 
‘a | man;” and as evidently brought up in a bad school. 
He has been in the British army. About this 
there can be no mistake; no more than that he 
is now gut of it. He still carries its whisker, 
though not its commission. The latter he has lost 
by selling out ; but not until after receiving a hint 
from his colonel, or a “round rebin” from his 
brother officers, requesting him to “resign.” If 





ever rich, he has long since squandered his 
wealth ; perhaps even the money obtained for his 
commission. He is now poor. His looks pro- 
claim him an adventurer. 

Those of the woman carry to a like conclusion, 
as regards herself. Her air and action, the showy 
style of her dress,a certain recklessness observable 
in the cast of her countenance, bring the 
beholder—who has once stood alongside ‘‘ Rotten 
Row,”—back tothe border of that world-renowned 
ride. In the fair Fan he sees the type of the 
“pretty horsebreaker ”’—the “ Anonyma” of the 
season. 

It is an oft-repeated experience. A hand- 
some man, a beautiful woman, both equally heart- 
wicked, inspiring one another with a transient 
passion, that lasts long enough to make man and 
wife of them, but rarely outlives the honeymoon. 
Such was the story of the couple in question. 

The stormy scene described was far from being 
the first. It was but one of the squalls almost 
daily occurring between them. 

The calm succeeding such a violent gust could 
not be continuous. A cloud so dark could not be 
dissipated without a further discharge of elec- 
tricity. 

It came ; the last speaker, as if least satisfied, 
resuming the discourse, 

** And supposing you had married your lady—I 
know who you mean—that old scratch, Lady 
C—— —what a nice time the two of you would 
have had of it! She could only have kissed 
you, at risk of losing her front teeth, or swallow- 
ing them, Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Lady C—— be hanged! I could have had 
half a score of titled ladies; some of them as 
young, and just as good-looking, as you!” 

** Boasting braggart! ’Tis false! and youknow 
it! Good-looking as me! How you've changed 
your tun>! You know I was called the ‘ Belle of 
Brompton!’ Thank heaven, I don’t need you to 
satisfy me of my good looks. Men of ten times 
your taste have pronounced upon them; and may 
yet!” 

The last speech was delivered in front of a 
cheval glass, before which the speaker had 
stopped, as if to admire her person. 

Certainly the glass gave out an image that did 
not contradict what she had said. 

* May yet!” echoed the satiated rake, in a drawl, 
that betokened either indifference, or its assump- 
tion. ‘I wish some of them would !” 

“Indeed! Then some of them shall!” 

“Oh! I’m agreeable. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure. Thank God! we’ve got intoa 
country whose people take a common-sense view 
of these questions, and where divorce can be ob- 
tained, not only on the quiet, but cheaper than 
the license itself! So far from standing in your 
way, madam, I'll do all I can to assist you. I 
think we can honestly plead “ incompatibility of 
temper?” 

“She'd be an angel that couldn’t plead that 
with you.” 

* There’s no danger, then, of your being denied 
the plea ; unless fallen angels be excepted.” 

‘Mean insulter! Oh, mercy! to think I’ve 
thrown myself away on this worthless man!” 

Thrown yourself away? Ha! ha! ha! What 
were you when I found you? A waif—if not 
worse, The darkest day of my life was that on 
which I picked you up!” 

** Scoundrel |” 

The term “scoundrel” is the sure and close 
precursor of a climax. When passed between two 
gentlemen, it not unfrequently leads to a mutual 
pulling of noses. From a lady to & gentleman 
the result is of course different, though in any 
case it conducts to a serious turn in the conversa- 
tion. Its effect in the present instance was to 
end it altogether. 

With only an exclamation for rejoinder, the 
husband sprang to his feet, and commenced pac- 
ing up and down one side of the room, The wife, 
already engaged in like perambulation, had pos- 
session of the other. 

In silence they crossed and recrossed ; at inter- 
vals exchanging angry glances, like a tiger and 
tigress, making the tour of their cage, 

For ten minutes, or more, was this mute un- 
social promenade continued. 

The man was the first to tire of it; and once 
more resuming his seat, he took a “‘ regalia” from 
his case; set fire to the weed; and commenced 
smoking. 

The woman, as if determined not to be out- 
done in the way ot indifference, produced her 
cigar-case ; selected from it a tiny ‘‘ queen;” and, 
sinking down into a rocking-chair, sent forth a 
cloud of smoke that soon rendered her almost as 
invisible as Juno in her nimbus, 

There was no longer an exchange of glances—it 
was scarce possible—and for ten minutes more not 
any of speech. The wife was silently nursing her 
wrath; while the husband appeared to be engaged 
on some abstruse problem that occupied all his 
intellect, At length an exclamation, escaping 
involuntarily from his lips, seemed to declare its 
solution ; while the cheerful cast ef his counten- 
ance, just perceptible through the smoke, told of 
his having reached a conclusion that was satis- 
factory to him. 

Taking the regalia from between his teeth, and 
puffing away the cloud thet intervened, he leant 
toward his wife, at the same time pronouncing 
her name in diminutive— 

o Fan ” 

The form, with the accent in which it was 
uttered, seemed to say that on his side the 
storm had blown over. His chafed spirit had be- 
come tranquilized under the influence of the 
nicotine. 

The wife, as if similarly affected, removed the 
“queen” from her lips; and in a tone that smacked 
of forgiveness, gave out the rejoinder : 

** Dick |” 

“An idea has occurred to me,” said he, re- 
suming the conversation in a shape entirely new. 
* A grand idea!” 





better able to judge when you've imparted it. You 
intend doing that, I perceive.” 

**T do,” he answered, without taking notice of 
the sarcasm. 

**Let’s hear it, then ?” 

“Well, Fan; if there’s anything in this world 
clearer than another, it’s that by getting married 
we’ve both made a mucker of it.” 

** That’s clear as daylight—to me at least.” 

‘Then, you can’t be offended if I take a similar 
view of the question, We married one another 
for love. There we did a stupid thing ; since 
neither of us could afford it.” 

‘*T suppose I know all that. Tell me something 
new.” 

‘‘More than stupid: pursued the worthless 
husband ; “It was an act of absolute madness!” 

** Most certainly, on my part.” 

‘**On the part of both of us. Mind you, I don’t 
say I repent making you my wife. Only in one 
way ; and that is because I’ve spoiled your chances 
in life. I’m aware you cowd have married richer 
men.” 

** Oh, you admit that, do you ?” 

“JT do. And you must admit, I could have 
married richer women.” 

** Lady Scratch, for example.” 

‘““No matter. Lady Scratch could have kept 
me from this hard scratch for a living; which 
promises to be still harder. You know there’s 
no resource left me but the little skill I’ve 
acquired in manipulating pasteboard. I’ve come 
over here,under the pleasant hallucination I should 
find plenty of pigeons, and that the hawks only 
existed on our side of the Atlantic. Well; I’ve 
been round with my introductions, and what’s the 


result? To discover, that the dullest flat in New . 


York would be a sharp in the saloons of London, 
I’ve dropped a hundred pounds already ; and don’t 
see much chance of taking them up again.” 

“And what do you see, Dick? What’s this 
grand idea ?” 

‘* Are you prepared to listen to a proposal ?” 

‘* How ‘condescending of you to ask me! Let 
me hear it, Whether I may feel inclined to agree 
to it, is another thing.” 

‘* Well, my dear Fan: your own words have sug- 
gested it; 80 you can’t reproach me for 
originating it.’ 

“Tf it be an i. you needn't fear that. What 
words, may I ask ?” 

‘* You said you wished I had married my lady.” 


“T did. What is there in that?” 
‘More than you think for. A whole world of 
meaning.” 


**T meant what I said.” 

** In spite, only, Fan.” 

Tn earnest.” 

“Ha, ha! I know you too well for that.” 

“Do you? You flatter yourself, I think. Per- 
haps you may some day find your mistake.” 

** Not a bit of it. You love me too well, Fan ; as 
Ido you. It is just for that I am going to make 
the proposal,” 

“Out with it! Ishan’t like you any the better 
for thus tantalizing me. Come, Dick; you want 
me togrant something? What is it?” 

‘Give me your permission to——” 

To do what ?” 

** To get married again !” 

The wite of twelve months started, as if struck 
by a shot. In her glance there was anger and 
surprise, only subdued by interrogation. 

** Are you in earnest, Dick ?” 

The inquiry was mechanical, 
was, 

“* Wait till you’ve heard me out,” he rejoined, 
proceeding to the explanation, 

She waited, 

‘What I propose, then, is this: You leave me 
free to get married again. More than that, give 
me your help to accomplish it—for our mutual 
benefit. It’s the very country for such a scheme ; 
and I flatter myself I’m the very man who may 
bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. These 
Yankees have been growing rich. There are 
now scores—hundreds of heiresses among them. 
Strange if I can’t pick one of them up! They 
must either be daintier than you, Fan ; orelse I've 
lost my attractions.” 

The appeal to her vanity, skillful though it 
was, failed to elicit a rejoinder, She remained 
silent, permitting her "husband to continue his 
explanation. 

He continue ° 

*Tt’s no use suutting our eyes to the situation, 
We've both been speaking the truth. We’ve made 
fools of ourselves. Your beauty has been the 
means of spoiling my chances in life; and my— 
well, good looks, if [ must say it—have done the 
same for you. It’s been a mutual love, and 
a reciprocal ruin—in short, a sell on both sides.” 

“True enough. Goon!” 

“The prospect before us! I, the son of a poor 
prebend, you—well, it’s no use to talk of family 
affairs. We came over here in hopes of bettering 
our condition, The land of milk and honey turns 
out to be but gall and bitterness. We've but one 
hundred pounds left. When that’s gone, what 
next, Fan?” 

Fan could not tell. 

‘““We may expect but slight consideration for 
gentility here,” continued the adventurer, 
‘Our cash once spent, what can I do—or what 
you? I know of nothing, except to take hold of the 
delicate ribbons of a street hack ; while you must 
attune your musical ear to the tinkle of a sewing- 
machine, or the creaking ofamangle. By heaven! 
there’ll be no help for it !” 

The ci-devant belle of Brompton, appalled by 
the prospect, started up from the rocking-chair, 
and once more commenced pacing the room. 

Suddenly she stopped ; and, turning to her hus- 
band, inquired : 

** Do you intend to be true to me, Dick ?” 

The question was put in an eager, earnest tone, 

Equally earnest was the answer : 

**Of course Ido, How can you doubt me, Fan? 
We're both alike interested in the speculation. 


She saw that he 


“Of its grandeur I have my doubts, I shall be | You may trust me as steel!” 
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“Tagree to it, then, Dick, But dread steel if 
you betray me!” 

Dick answered the threat with a light laugh ; at 
the same time imprinting a Judas kiss on the lips 
that had pronounced it! 





" CHAPTER VII.—A DUTIFUL DAUGHTER. 

‘* AN officer just returned from Mexico—a cap- 
tain, or something of the sort, in one of the 
regiments raised for the war. Of course, a 
nobody !” 

It was the storekeeper’s relict who spoke. 

** Did you hear his name, mamma ?” murmured 
Julia. 

“Certainly, my dear. The clerk pointed it out 
on the hotel register—Maynard.” 

“Maynard! If it be the Captain Maynard 
spoken of in the papers, he’s not such a nobody. 
At least the dispatches do not say so. Why, it 
was he who led the forlorn hope at C. , besides 
being first over the bridge at some other place 
with an unpronounceable name !” 

** Stuff about forlorn hopes and bridges! That 
won't help him, now that he is out of the service, 
and his regiment disbanded. Of course he’ll be 
without either pension or pay, besides a soupgon 
of his having empty pockets. I got so much out 
of the servant that waits upon him.” 

** He is to be pitied for that.” 

**Pity him as much as you like, my dear; but 
don’t let it go any farther. Heroes are all very well 
in their way when they’ve got the dollars to back 
em up. Without these they don’t count for much 
now-a-days; and rich girls don’t go marrying them 
any more,” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Who thinks of marrying him ?” 
Daughter and niece simultaneously asked the 
question, P 

“No flirtations neither,” gravely rejoined Mrs. 
Girdwood. “I won't allow them—certainly not 
with him.” 

**And why not with him, as much as any one 
else, most honored mother ?” 

‘*Many reasons. We don’t ktiow who or what 
he may be, He don’t appear to have slightest 
acquaintance with any one in the place ; and no 
one is acquainted with him. He’s a stranger in 
this country, and believed to be Irish,” 

**Oh, aunt! I should not think any the worse of 
him for that. My own father was Irish.” 

“Whatever he may be, he is a brave man, and 
a gallant one,” quietly rejoined Julia. 

“And a handsome one, too ?” added Cornelia, 
with a sly glance towards her cousin. 

**T should think,” pursued Julia, “ that he who 
has climbed a scaling-ladder—to say nothing about 
the bridge—and who afterward, at the risk of his 
life, pulls two not very light young ladies up the 
face of a perpendicular precipice, might dispense 
with any farther introduction to society ; even to 
the J.’s, the L.’s and the B,’s—the ‘cream,’ as 
they call themselves,” 

* Pff?” scornfully exclaimed the mother. 
“Any gentleman would have done the same ; and 
would have done it for any lady. Why, he 
made no difference between you and Keziah ; who 
is almost as heavy as both of you in a bundle !” 








The remark caused the two young ladies to 
break forth into a fit of laughter : for they remem- 
bered at the time they had been saved from their | 
peril the ludicrous look of the negress as she was | 
drawn up to the crest of the cliff. Had she not | 
been the last in the agcent, their remembrance | 
of it might have been less vivid. 

“* Well, girls ; I’m glad to see that you enjoy it, 
You may laugh as much as you like; but I’m in 
earnest. There must be no marrying in such a 
quarter as that, nor flirting neither. I don’t want 
either of you talked about. As for you, Corneel, | 
I don’t pretend to exercise any control over you. | 
Of course you can act as you please.” 

“And I cannot?” quickly inquired the imperi- 
ous Julia, 

“Yes, can you, my dear. Marry Captain May- 
nard, or any other man who suits your fancy. But 
if you do so without my consent, you may make 
up your mind to be contented w.th your pin- 
money. Remember, that the million left by your 
father is mine for life.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Ay! And if you act against my wishes, I 
shall live thirty years longer, to spite you—fifty if 
I can!” 

‘Well, mamma; I can’t say but that you're 
candid. A charming prospect, should it please 
me to disobey you! ” 

“But you won't, Julia?” said Mrs. Girdwood, 
coaxingly ; ‘‘you won’t. You know better than 
that: else your dear mother’s teaching has been 
so much waste time and trouble. But talking of 
time,’”’ continued the “‘ dear mother,” as she drewa 
jeweled watch from her belt, “ in two hours the 
ball will begin. Go to your room, and get dressed, 
Off with you!” 

Cornelia, obedient to the command, tripped out 
into the corridor, and, gliding along it, turned into 
the apartment occupied by herself and cousin, 

Julia on the contrary, walked on to the balcony 
outside. 

** Plague take the ball!” said she, raising her 
arms ina yawn. “I'd a thousand times rather 
go to bed !” 

‘And why, you sily child?” inquired her 
mother, who bad followed her out. 

‘* Mother, you know why! It will be just the 
same as at the last one—all alone among those 
impertinent people. [hate them! HowIshould 
like to humiiiate them!” 

**To-night, you shall do that, my dear.” 

** How, mamma ?” 

‘By wearing my diamond head-dress, The 


| apartment, 





last present your dear father gave me. It cost 
him a twenty thousand dollar check! If we could 
only ticket the price upon the diamonds, how 


they would glitter in their envions eyes, Never | 


mind; I should think they'll be sharp enough to 
Now, my girl, that will humiliate 


guess it. 
them |” 
* Not much.” 


**Not much! Twenty thousand dollars worth of 
diamonds! There isn’t such a tiara in the States. 
There won’t be anything like it at the ball. As 
diamonds are in full fashion now, it will give you 
no end of a triumph ; at all events, enough to sat- 
isfy you for the present. Perhaps when we come 
back here again, we may have the diamonds set 
in a still more attractive shape.” 

ty How ?” 

‘In a coronet!” replied the mother, whisper- 
ing the words in her daughter’s ear. 

Julia Girdwood started, as if the speech had 
been an interpretation of her own thought. 
Brought up amid boundless wealth, she had been 
indulged in every luxury for which gold may be ex- 
changed ; but there was one which even gold 
could not purchase--an entrée into that mystic 
circle called “society ”—a mingling with the eréme 
de la créme, 

Even in the free and easy atmosphere of a 
watering-place, she felt that she was excluded. 
She had discovered, as had also her mother, that 


New York retail storekeeper, however successful 
he may have been in disposing of his commodi- 
ties, What her mother had just said was like the 
realization of a vague vision, already floating in 
her fancy; and the word *‘ coronet” had more effect 
in spoiling the chances of Captain Maynard, than 
would have done the longest maternal lecture on 
any other text, 

The mother well knew this, She had not 
trained her dear Julia to romantic diobedience. 
But at that moment it occurred to her, that 
the nail wanted clinching ; and she proceeded to 
hammer it home, 

**A coronet, my love; and why not? There are 
lords in England, and counts in France, scores of 
them, glad to grasp at such expectations as 
yours. A million of dollars, and beauty besides— 
you needn’t blush, daughter—two things not 
often tacked together, nor to be picked up every 
day in the streets—either of London or Paris. A 
prize for a prince! And now, Julia, one word 
more. I shall be candid, and tell you the truth, 
It is for this purpose, and this only, I intend 
taking you to Europe. Promise to keep your 
heart free, and give your hand to the man I select 
for you, and on your wedding-day I shall make 
over one-half of the estate left by your late 
father !”’ 

The girl hesitated. Perhaps she was thinking 
of her late rescuer? But if Maynard was in her 
mind, the interest he had gained there could only 
have been slight—certainly not strong enough to 
hold its place against the tempting terms thus 
held out to her. Besides, Maynard might not 
care for her. She had no reason to suppose that 
he did. And under this doubt, she had less diffi- 
culty in shaping her reply. 

“T am serious upon this matter,” urged the 
ambitious mother. ‘ Quite as much ag yeu, am I 
disgusted with the position we hold here. To 
think that the most worthless descendants of one 
of ‘the old signers’ should deem it a condescen- 
sion to marry my daughter! Ach! not one of 
them sha/l—with my consent.” 

“Without that, mother, I shall not marry.” 

“Good, girl! you shall have the wedding 
gift I promised you, And to-night you shall not 
only wear my diamonds, but [ make you free to 
call them your own. Go in—get them on!” 





CHAPTER VIII.—-A NOBLEMAN INCOG. 


Tue strange dialogue thus terminated took 
place in front of the window of Mrs, Girdwood’s 
It was in the night; a night star. 
less and calm, and of course favorable to the 
eavesdroppers. 

There was one, 

In the room right above was a gentleman 
who had that day taken possession, 

He had come by the night-boat from New 
York, and entered his name on the register as 
“Swinton,” with the modest prefix of Mr, 
Attached were the words “and servant”—the 
latter represented by a dark-haired, dark-com- 
plexioned youth, dressed after the fashion of a 
footman, or valet du voyage. 

To Newport, Mr. Swinton appeared to be a 
stranger ; and had spent most of that day in ex- 
ploring the little city founded by Coddington, and 
full of historic recollections, 

Though conversing with nearly every body he 
met, he evidently knew no one ; and as evidently 
no one knew him. 

Impoliteness to a stranger would not comport 
with the character of Newport people ; especially 
when that stranger bad all the appearance of an 
accomplished gentleman, followed at respectful 
distance by a well-dressed and obsequious ser- 
vant. 

Those with whom he came in contact had but 
one thought : 

** A distinguished visitor.” 

There was nothing in the appearance of Mr, 
Swinton to contradict the supposition. He was a 
man who had seen some thirty summers, with no 
signs to show that they had been umpleasantly 
spent. Amidst his glossy curls of dark auburn 
color, the eye could not detect a single strand ot 
gray; andif the crow had set its claw upon his 
face, the track could not be observed under a 


well-cultivated whisker uniting to the mustache | baw it is—especially in yaw Swee land of libawty, 


upon his lips—in short the facial tonsure which 


distinguishes the habitué of the Horse-Guards, | howed baw, I assure yaw!” 


There could be no mistaking him for any other 
than a “Britisher;’ and as such was he set 
down, both by the citizens of the town, and the 
guests at tue hotel. 

The meal called “‘tea-supper” being over, and 
the stranger, having nothing better to do, was 
leaning out of the window of his sleeping-room, 
on the fourth story—tranquilly smoking a cigar, 


A conversation that occurred between himself | 


and his servant—exhibiting on the one side conde- 


scension, on the other a strange tamiliarity—need | yaw keep this little secwet abawt ma title. 


not be repeated. It had ended; and the servant 


had thrown himself, sane fagon, on a sofa; whil | 


; good-looking girl, with the maternal parent 
Newport was too fashionable for the family of a‘ 


‘to continue the conversation which had been 


the master, with arms resting on the window-sill, 
continued to i the perfume of the nicotian 
weed, along with the iodized air that came up from 
the alge ot the ocean, 

The tranquil scene was favorable to reflection, 
and thus Mr. Swinton reflected : 

*Deuced nice place! Devilish pretty girls! 
Hope I’ll find one of them who’s got money, and 
command of it as well. Sure to be some old hag 
here with a well-filled stocking, though it may 
take time to discover it. Let me get a glance 
at her cornucopiw, and if I don’t turn the small 
end upward, then—then I shall believe what I 
have heard of these Yankee dames: that they hold 
their purse-strings tighter than do their simple 
cousins of England. Several hoiresses about, 
I've heard. One or two with something like 
a million apiece—dollars, of course. Five dollars 
to the pound. Let me see! A million of dollars 
makes two hundred thousand pounds. Well; that 
would do, or even the half of it, I wonder if that 


attached to her, has got any blunt? A little love 
mixed with the play would make my game all the 
more agreeable. Ah! What's below? The 
shadows of women from an open window, the 
occupants of the apartment underneath. Talk- 
ing they are. If they would only come out 
on the balcony, there would be some chance of my 
hearing them, I’m just in the humor for listen- 
ing to a little scandal; and if they’1e anything 
like their sex on the other side of the Atlantic, 
that’s sure to be the theme. By Jove, they’re 
coming out! Just to oblige me.” 

It was just at this moment that Cornelia retired 
to her room, and Mrs. Girdwood, following 
her daughter, took stand upon the balcony 


carried on inside. 

Favored by the calm night, and the natural law 
of acoustics, Mr. Swinton heard every word 
that was said—even to the softest whisper. 

In order to secure against being seen, he had 
withdrawn himself behind the Venetian shutter 
of his own window, and stood with his ear against 
the open lath-work, listening with all the intent- 
ness of a spy. 

When the dialogue came to an end, he craned 
out, and saw that the young lady had gone inside ; 
but that the mother still remained standing in 
the balcony. 

Once more quietly drawing back, and sum- 
moning the valet to his side, he talked for some 
minutes in a low, hurried tone—as if giving the 
gervant some instructions of an important nature, 

Then putting on his hat, and throwing a light 
surtout over his shoulders, he hastened out of 
the room. 

The servant followedj; but not until an interval 
had elapsed. 

In a few seconds after the Englishman might 
have been seeu sauntering out upon the balcony 
with a careless air; and taking his stand within 
a tew feet of where the rich widow stood leaning 
over the rail. 

He made no attempt to address her. Without 
introduction, there would have been a certain 
rudeness init. Nor was his face toward her; but 
to the sea, as if he had stopped to contemplate 
the light upon the Cormorant Rock, gleaming all 
the more brilliantly from the contrasted darkness 
of the night. 

At that moment a figure of short stature ap- 
peared behind him, giving a slight cough, as 
if to attract his attention. It was the servant, 

**My lord,” said the latter, speaking in a low 
tone—though loud enough to heard by Mra, 
Girdwood, 

“ Aw—Fwank—what is it ?” 

‘“*What dress will your lordship wear to the 
ball?” 


‘* Aw—aw—plain bwack, of cawse, A white 
chawker.” 
‘What gloves, your lordship? White or 


straw?” 

“ Stwaw—stwaw.” 

The servant touching his hat, retired. 

“His lordship,” as Mr. Swinton appeared 
to be, returned to his tranquil contemplation of 
the light upon Cormorant Rock. 

There was no longer tranquility for the relict 
of the retail storekeeper. ‘Those magic words, 
‘my lord,” had set her soul in a flutter. A live 
lord within six feet of her! Gracious me! 

It is the lady’s privilege to speak first, as also to 
break through the boundaries of reserve. And of 
this Mrs, Girdwood was not slow to avail herself. 

“You are a stranger, sir, I presume—to our 
country, as well as to Newport ?” 

“ Aw—yes, madam—indeed, yes. I came to 
yaw beautiful country by the last steemaw. I 
arrived at Noopawt this morning, by bawt from 
Nooyawk.” 

“*T hope your lordship will like Newport. It is 
our most fashionable watering-place.” 

“Aw; sawtingly I shall—sawtingly. But 
madam, you adwess me as yaw ludship. May I 
ask why I have the honaw to be go entitled ?” 

“ Oh, sir; how could I avoid giving you the title, 
after hearing your servant so address you.” 

« Ah, Fwank, stoopid fellaw! doose take him! 
Pawdon me, madam, faw seeming woodness. I 
vewy much weg wet the occurrence, I am twaveling 





| shaw of .” 


incognito, You, madam, will understand what a 
to have one’s self pawpetwally pointed out? A 


“No doubt it is. I can easily understand that, 
my lord.” 

“Thanks, madam! I am vewy much indebted 
to yaw intelligence. But I must ask a atill 
greater fayvaw at your hands. By the stoopidity of 
my fellaw, I am completely in yaw power. I 
pwesume I am talking to a lady. ‘In fact I am 


“I hope so, my lord.” 
“Then, madam, the fayvaw I would ask is, that 
Pway 
am I asking too much?” 

“Not at all, sir; not at all.” 





“Yaw pwormise me a 

“T promise my 

“ How vowriine A hundwed thousand thanks, 
madam! I shall be fawever gwateful. P’waps 
yaw are going to the bawl to-night ?” 

“‘T intend so, my lord. I go with my daughter 
and niece.” 

‘‘Aw—aw. I hopeI shall have the plesyaw of 
seeing yaw. As I ama stwanger here, of cawse 
I know naw one. I go out of meaw quyuosity, or 
rather I should say, to observe yaw nations 
cawactewistics.’’ 

“Oh, sir; you need be no stranger. If you 
wish to dance, and will accept as partners my 
niece and daughter, I can promise that both will 
be most happy.” 

“Madam, yaw ovawwhelm me with yaw gen- 
ewosity.” 
The dialogue here came to an end. It was 
time to dress for the ball ; and with a low bow on 
the part of the lord, and an obsequious courtesy 
on the side of the lady, they separated—expecting 
to come together again under the sheen of the 
chandeliers, 


CHAPTER IX.—AVANT LE BAI. 


Terpstcuore, at a fashionable watoring-place 
in the New World, affects pretty much the same 
airs as in the Old. 

In a ball-room, where all are not supposed to 
be best people, the solitary gentleman-stranger 
finds but littie opportunity of taking exercise— 
especially in the “square-dances.” As the cote- 
ries make the sets, and monopolize the choicest 
portions of the floor, when the room is crowded 
and everybody determined to dance, the un- 
lucky wight, without acquaintances, finds him- 
self sadly overlooked, The stewards are usually 
too much occupied with themselves, to remember 
those honorary duties represented Ly rosette or 
ribbon in the button-hole. 

When it comes to the “round” the stranger 
stands a better chance. It is only a matter 
of mutual consent between two individuals ; and 
he must be a very insignificant personage, indeéd, 
who cannot then find some neglected wallflower 
willing to accommodate him. 

Something of this frigidity might have beer 
felt’in the atmosphere of a Newport ball-room; 
even in those days, ante bellum, when Shoddy was 
a thing unheard of, and “ile” lay “‘ unstruck ” in 
the dark underground. 

Something of it was felt by the young officer 
late returned from Mexico, and who was in iact a 
greater stranger to the “society” of the country 
for which he had been fightivg, than to that 
against which he had fought ! 

In both he was but a traveler—half-wandering 
waif, half-adventurer -guided in his peregrina- 
tions less by interest than inclination. 

To go dancing among unknown people is about 
the dullest occupation to which a traveler can 
betake himself; unless the dance be one of the 
free kind, where introductions are easy— morris, 
masque, or fandango. 

Maynard knew, or conjectured, this to be true 
of Newport, as elsewhere, But for all that, he 
had determined on going to the ball. 

It was partly out of curiosity; partly to kill 
time ; and perhaps not a little for the chance of 
again meeting the two girls with whom he had 
been so romantically made acquainted. 

He had seen them several times since-at the 
dinner-table, and elsewhere; but only at a distance, 
and without claiming the privilege of his outré 
introduction. 

He was too proud to throw himself in their way. 
Besides, it was jfor them to make the advance, 
and say, whether the acquaintance was to be kept 


up. 

They did not! Two days had passed, and they 
did not—either by speech, epistle, bow, or 
courtesy ! 

“What am I to make of these people ?” solilo- 
quized he, ‘‘ They must be the veriest-—” 

He was going to say “‘ snobs,” when checked by 
the thought that they were ladies. 

Besides, such an epithet to Julia Girdwood! 
(He had taken pains to make himself acquainted 
with her name). Not more inappropriate, than 
if applied to a countess or a queen ! 

With all his gallantry he could not help some 
spasms of chagrin; the keener, that, go where 
he would, Julia Girdwood seemed to go along 
with him. Her splendid face and figure appeared 
ever before him, 

To what was he to attribute this indifference— 
it might be called ingratitude on her part. 

Could it be explained by the promise exacted 
from him upon the cliff? 

This might make it in some way excusable, 
He had since seen the girls only along with their 
maternal guardian—a dame of severe, indurated 
aspect. Had the secret to be kept from her? 
And was this the reason why they were preserving 
distance ? 

It was probable. He had some pleasure in 
thinking so; but’more, when once or twice, he 
detected Julia’s dark eyes strangely gazing upon 
him, and instantly withdrawn, as his became 
turned upon her. 

“The play’s the thing, wherewith to touch the 
conscience of the king.” 

The ball! It promised a clearing up of this 
little mystery, with perhaps some others, 

He would be sure to meet them there— 
mother, daughter, niece—all three? It would be 
strange if he could not introduce himself; but if 
not, he must trust to the stewards, . 

And to the ball he went ; “dressed with as much 
taste as the laws of fashion would allow—in those 
days liberal enough to permit of a white waist- 
coat, 

With only an occasional interval — transient 
as the scintillation of a meteor—it has been 
black ever since ! 

. * * * * a . 


( Continued on page 878.), 
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THE CHILD WIFE. 
(Continued from page 375.) 


The ball-room was declared open. 

Carriages were setting down by the piazza of the 
Ocean House, and silks rustling along the corri- 
dors of that most select of caravanserais. 

From the grand dining-saloon, cleared for the 
occasion (and when cleared, making a dance-room 
worthy of Terpsichore herself), came those not 
very harmonious sounds that tell of the tuning 
of fiddles, and clearing out the throats of trom- 


The Girdwood party entered with considerable 
éclat—the mother dressed like a grand-duchess, 
though without her diamonds. These blazed upon 
the brow of Julia, and sparkled on her snow-white 
bosom-—for the set’ comprised a necklet with 
pendants, 

She was otherwise splendidly attired; and in 
truth looked superb, The cousin of more modest 
grace, and means, though pretty, seemed as 
nothing beside her. 

Mrs, Girdwood had made a mistake—in coming 
in too early. It is true there were fashiouable 
people already in the room. But these were the 
“organizers” of the entertainment ; who, backed 
by a sort of semi-official authority, had gathered 
in little groups over the floor, scanning across 
fans, or through eyeglasses, the dancers as they 
came in, 

Through these the Girdwoods had to run the 
gauntlet—as they made their way tothe upper 
end of the room. 

They did so with success, though not without 
being aware of some supercilious glances, accom- 
panied by whispered words, that if heard, might 
have somewhat disconcerted them. 

It was the second Newport ball— Lops ” count 
for notbing—at which Mrs. Girdwood and her 
girls had shown themselves, 

é first had not given great satisfaction— 
more especially to Julia. 

But there wasa better prospect now. Mrs. Gird- 
wood had entered, with a confidence based on the 
conversation she had just held with the distin- 
guished incognito, Mr. Swinton, 

She had seen this gentleman during the day : 
tor as alroady known, he had not shut himself up 
in his room, She was sufficiently discerning to 
see that he was possessed of a fine face and 
figure. His air, too—of the most aristocratic 
kind! How could it be otherwise? She alone 
knew the reason—she end her daughter ; to whom 
she had of course communicated the secret of 
her discovery. A bit of broken promise that need 
not be severely criticised. 

She knew of my lord’s late arrival—from Canada 
he had told her—though he had paid a flying visit 
to New York. 

She hoped no onein the ball-room would recog- 
nize him—at least not till after she had paraded 
him with her own party, and could assuine the 
seeming of his introducer. 

She had still stronger reason for this, Store- 
keeper's widow, as she was, she possessed the 
true tact of the match-making mother, It be- 
longs to no clime exclusively; no country. It 
can be as well acquired in New Yo: k, as in London, 
Vienna, or Paris. She was a believer in first im- 
pressions—with the ‘‘compromises” that often 
spring from them—and in this theory, with 
the view of — it in practice—she had in- 
structed her dear Julia, while dressing her tor the 
ball. 


The daughter had promised compliance. Who 
wouldn’t with the prospect of earning twenty, 
thousand dollars worth of diamonds ? 


CHAPTER X.—A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. 


In all the gradations of the thermal line, is there 
any atmosphere more unbearable than that of a 
ball-room, before the dancing commences ? 

It is the very essence of discomfort. 

What a relief, when the baton of the conductor 
is seen elevated over his acolytes, and those 
strains, proverbially soothing to the savage, re- 
sound through the glittering saloon! 

It was a relief to Mrs. Girdwood and her girls. 
They had begun to fancy themselves 00 much 
observed, At least Julia had; half suspecting 
herself of being the subject of a cynical criticism, 
which she did not think of attributing to her 
diamonds. 

She was burning with an ill-repressed spleon ; 
by no means diminished, as the sets commenced 
forming, and no one came forward to claim either 
herself or her cousin. 

At that moment appeared a man whose pres- 
ence changed the current of her thoughts. It 
was Maynard. 

In spite of her mother's precautionary counsels, 
Miss Girdwood could not look upon this gentle- 
tleman with indifference. To say nothing of what 
had passed between them, a glance satisfied her 
that there was no handsomer man in the rvom, 
or likely to come into it. 

He was apvroaching from the entrance, appa- 
rently making his way toward the Girdwood 


Julia wondered whether he was going to join 
them. She hoped that he would. 

“TI suppose I may dance with him, mother— 
that is if he ask me?” 

“Not yet, my dear, not yet. Wait a little lon- 
ger. His lordship—Mr. Swinton—may come in 
at any moment, You must have the first with 
him, I wonder why he’s not here,” pursued the 
impatient parent—for the tenth time raising her 
eye-glass and taking a survey of the saloon. 
suppose it’s not fashionable for men of rank to 
come in early, No matter, Julia; you must 
reserve yourself till the last moment.” 

But the last moment had now arrived, The in- 
troductory piece had been played; and was suc- 
eeeded by the hum of half-whispered voices, and 


“Ty | 





the rustling of silk dresses—by that movement 
which 
gliding in short stages across the slippery floor, 


the taking of placcs--genticmen | they had separated upon the floor. 
In less than ten minntes after a group might 


formally bending in front of expanded skirts, and 
mincing out the well-known speech, “‘ May I have 
the pleasure?’ Then a momentary show of irres- 
olution on the part of the lady ; perhaps the con- 
sulting of a slip of card-board ; an inclination of 
the head so slight as to be scarce observable ; 
arising to the feet, with the greatest nt 
reluctance; and lastly the acceptance of the offered 
arm, as if conferring the supremest of favors! 

Neither of the young ladies under Mrs. Gird- 
wood’s care had been yet called upon to take part 
in this pantomime. Certainly the stewards were 
not doing their duty. There were no finer look- 
ing girls in the room, and there were scores of 
gentlemen who would have been delighted to 
dance with them. Their standing neglected 
could be only an accidental oversight. 

The storekeeper’s widow began to find it disa- 
greeable, She felt inclined to be less exacting 
about the description of partners, As there was 
no lord in sight, the ex-officer would not be much 
longer objected to. 

“Does he intend coming at all ?” she reflected, 





thinking of Swinton, 

** Does he intend coming to us?” was the reflec- | 
— Julia, her thoughts dwelling upon May- 
nard, 

Her eyes, too, were on him. He was still ap- 
proaching, thoagh slowly. He was hindered by 
the hurrying couples as they took position on the 
floor. But she could see that he was looking to- | 
ward them—herself and cousin—where they stood. 

He evidently approached with an air of inde- | 
cision, his glance appearing to interrogate them. | 

It must have been met by one of encourage- | 
ment ; for his demeanor became suddenly changed, | 
and stepping up to the two voung ladies, he 
saluted them with a bow. 

By both the salutation was returned, perhaps 
more cordially than he had been expecting. 

Both appeared to be atill unengaged. To which 
ought he to offer himself? He knew which he 
would have chosen; but there was a quostion of 
etiquette, 

As it turned out, there was no question of choice. 

“Julia, my dear!” said Mrs. Girdwood, pre- 
senting a vory stylishly-dressed individual, who 
had just been given in charge to her by one of the 
stewards. ‘‘I hope you have not engaged your- 
self for the quadrille? I’ve promised you to this 
gentleman. Mr, Smithson, my daughter !” 

Julia glanced at Smithson, and then looked as if 
she wished him far enough. 

But she had not engaged herself, and was there- 
fore compelled to accept. 

Lest a second Mr. Smithson should be trotted 
up, Maynard hastened to secure Cornélia, and led 
her off to form “ opposite couple.” 

Scemingly satisfied with the disposal thus made, 
Mrs. Girdwood retired to a seat. 

Her contentment was of short continuance. She 
had scarce touched the cushion, when she saw 
coming toward her a gentleman of distinguished 
appearance, in straw kids, It was his lordship 
incoq. 

Sho started back to her feet, and glanced across 
the room toward the square that contained her 
girls. She looked interrogatively, then despair- 
ingly. It was too late. The quadrille had com- 
menced. Mr. Smithson was doing “right and 
left” with her daughter. Confound Mr, Smith- 
son! ‘ 

‘“‘“Aw, madam! How'd do, again? Bawl be- 
gun I paweeive ; and I’m cut out of the kadwille.” 

“It is true, Mr. Swinton; you've come in a 
littie late, sir.” 

**What a baw! I pwesume yaw young ladies 
are disposed of ?” 

** Yes ; they are dancing over yonder.” 

Mrs. Girdwood pointed them oat. Adjusting 
his eyeglass, Mr. Swinton looked across the room. 
His eye wandered in search of Mrs, Girdwood’s | 
daughter. He did not think of the niece. And 
his inquiry was directed more to Julia’s partner 
than herself. 

A single look seemed to satisty him. Mr. Smith- 
son was not the man to make him uneasy. 

“T hope, madam,” he said, turning to the 
mother, “I hope Miss Girdwood has not filled 
up her cawd for the evening ?” 

“Oh, certainly not, sir |’ 

** Pewaps for the next—I pawceive by the paw- 
gwam a valz—pwaps I might have the honor of 
valzing with her? May I hespeak yaw influence 
in my behalf; that is, if there be no pwevious en- 
gagement ?” 

“I know there isnone. I can promise you that, 
sir; wy daughter will no doubt be most happy to 
waltz with you.” 

“Thanks, madam! A thousand thanks!” 

And, this point settled, the amiable nobleman 
continued to talk to the relict of the retail store- 
keeper with as much amiability as if she had been 
his equal in rank, 

Mrs, Girdwood was delighted with him. How 
much superior this sprig vf true British nobility to 
the upstart bloods of New York or Boston! Neither 
the Old Dominion, nor South Carolina itself, could 
produce such a charming creature! What a rare 
stroke of good fortune to have chanced so timeously 
across him! Blessings upon the head of that 
“Stoopid fellaw, Fwank!” as his lordship had 
styled the little valet. 

Frank was entitled to a present, which some day 
Mrs, Girdwood had mentally determined upon 
giving him. 

Julia engaged for the next! Certainly not! 
Nor the next, nor the next, She should dance 
with him all night long if he desired it. And if it 
were to be so, how she would like to be released 
from that promise, and let all Newport know 
that Mr. Swinton was—a lord! 

So ren Mrs. Girdwood’s thoughts—kept, of 
course, to herself. 

Ina ‘quedrille, the opportunities of the vis-d-vis 
are only inferior to those of the partner. May- 
nard had improved his by engaging Julia Gird- 
wood for the waltz! With this understanding 





have been observed on one side of the ball-room, 
consisting of two ladies and two gentlemen, who 
seemed to have some crooked question between 
them—a scene. 

The ladies were Mrs, Girdwood and her daugh- 
ter; the gentlemen, Messrs, Maynard and Swin- 
ton 


All four had just come together ; the two last 
without exchanging speech, or bow, but exhibiting 
in the exchanged glances sufficient sign of mutual 
recognition—sign, too, of some old antipathy. 

In the confusion of the moment, Mrs. Girdwood 
did not observe this. Her daughter did. 

What was the troubie among them? 

The conversation will explain it. 

“Julia, my dear,” it was Mrs. Girdwood who 
spoke, “I’ve engaged you for the first waltz—to 
Mr. Swinton here. Mr. Swinton—my daughter !” 

The introduction had just ended, as Maynard, 
coming forward to claim his promised partner, 
formed the fourth corner in the quartette. The 
music was commencing. 

The hostile “stare” exchanged between the 
two gentlemen lasted only for a second ; when the | 
young officer, revomposing his countenance, 
turned toward Miss Girdwood, at the same time 
offering his arm. 


Yielding obedienze to an authoritative look | 


from her mother, the lady appeared to hesitate 
about accepting it. 

**You will excuse my daughter, sir,” said Mrs, 
Girdwood ; ‘‘ she is already engaged.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the ex-captain, looking 
| grandly astonished at the mother, and turning to 
the daughter for an explanation. 


“T think not, mamma?” answered Julia, with | 


an air of indecision. 

“But you have, my child! You know I had 
promised you to Mr. Swinton here—before the 
ball began. It is very awkward! I hope, sir, 
you will excuse her ?” 

The last speech was addressed to Maynard. 

He glanced once more toward Julia, She | 
seemed still undecided. But her look might be 
translated ‘“‘ Excuse me ?” 

So interpreting it, he said : 

“Tf it be Miss Girdwood’s wish, I release her.” 

Again he fixed his eyes upon her face, watching 
for the movement of her lips. 

There was none ! 

Silence appeared to give consent. Forcibly the 
old adage came before Maynard’s mind—so forci- 
bly, that with a bow, which comprehended the 
trio, he turned upon his heel, and disappeared 
among the dancers ! 

In six seconds after Julia Girdwood was whirl- 
ing around the room, her flushed cheek resting 
upon the shoulder of a man known to nobody, but 
whose dancing everybody admired! 

**Who is the distinguished stranger ?’’ was the 
inquiry on every lip. It was even put—lispingly 
of course—by the J.’s and the L.’s and the B.’s, 

Mrs. Girdwood would have given a thousand 
dollars to have satisfied their curiosi ty—to 
have spited them with the knowledge, that her 
daughter was dancing with a lord! 








“Wy Murderer’s Name Is—”’ 
OR, THE WIFE'S REVENGE, 


PART SECOND. 
OHAPTER IX.—CONTINUED. 


As Setting-Sun entered the parlor, Langlade ap- 
proached the grating, and pressing his large face 
against the bars, looked steadily at the woman, 
At first his look was frigid and full of hate, but 
gradually the expression changed to one of love 
; and tenderness. The convict overrated his 
strength when he swore that he would murder 
Setting-Sun ; he could never have summoned 
courage to do so, One look from her eyes would 
have restrained kim, 

He uttered not a word, but continued to stare 
at her ; and she, expecting insults and reproaches, 
was terrified, fancying that he was meditating 
some sudden attack. 

“You stand in great awe of me,” he said, at 
lasi. ‘If I have been hasty, jealous and violent, 
it is all due to my love for you.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand the meaning of that 
phrase, ‘I love you.’ Men think it an excuse for 
everything, and fancy that the more they ill-treat 
and tyrannize over a woman the more grateful she 
should be. Violence, abuse, blows, are all so 
many proofs of love, Well, I for one would prefer a 
little less affection.” 

**Then, you have been very miserable since our | 
marriage ?” he asked, sadly. 

“Very miserable—utterly wretched, since you 
must know ; and this is the first time, thanks to 
these bars, that I can tell you the truth without 
fear.” 

“ You can tell it tome now with impunity. Open 
your heart to me!” he said, in a resigned, almost 
entreating voice. 

Any other woman would have been moved by 
his gentleness, There was something quite touch- 
ing in the submission and resignation of this 
strong, energetic man. But for five years she had 
cherished a profound hatred for him, and ven- 
geance was now in her hands, and she used her 
advantage unsparingly. 

She opened her heart as Langlade had re- 
quested her to do ; she laid bare its every wound ; 
she threw into his teeth her every grievance ; she 
returned to him in one-half hour all the insults 
which he had heaped upon her for years. In place 
of his blows she gave back words which cut him 
to the quick. The slave had thrown off the yoke, 
and had broken her chains. 

He listened to her without an interruption, and 
when she had concluded, simply asked : 

**Do you no longer love me?” 

I never loved; 1 only feared you!” 

He bowed his head, and after a moment’s si- 
lence inquired : 


“IfI break my chains, if I escape from the gal- 
leys, will you share my home ?” 

“Never!” she cried, energetically. ‘All is at 
an end between us. I will never live as I have 
lived. {wish my freedom.” 

Her language wounded the convict to the heart. 

“Thave so much to say to you, but I cannot 
find words,” he murmured. 

* You may not know how to talk, but you know 
how to strike,” she said, in a cruel voice. 

** Yes, and I know how to suffer.” His face was 
deadly pale, but he continued, gently: “‘ You will 
not live with me if I escape from prison ?” 

‘“* No,” was the reply, in a decided tone—“ no, 
this is our last meeting!” 

‘* In a few days you will be set at liberty ; will 
you then ask permission to visit me occasionally ?”’ 

** Never !” 

** Remember that all my crimes have been com- 
mitted for your sake. But for you I should never 
have been sent to the galleys, either the first or 
second time.” 

‘I never asked you to love me,” was the un- 
gracious reply. 

“Tf,” he continued, gently—“ if instead of being 
sent to the galleys, I was condemned to die on the 
scaffold for the murder of a man whose only crime 
was being your lover, would you come to bid me & 
| last farewell ?” 

“ No 1”? 

“* Wretch !” he cried, seizing the bars with both 
hands, and endeavoring to wrench them apart. 
His efforts were futile, and he then endeavored 
to accomplish the same object with his knees, his 
feet, his head and his teeth. 

He uttered, meantime, savage | yells, {and his 
| eyes were bloodshot and his mouth covered with 

toam. 

Setting-Sun, at the moment of his explosion of 
rage, retreated to the uttermost recesses of the 
parlor. But when she found that the bars re- 

| sisted the strength of the convict, she drew near 
| to the grating. 

“Oh, yes,” she cried, jeeringly, ‘‘ you would 
| like to break them, would you not? You would 
enjoy murdering me, no doubt. But I am out of 
your reach for ever. Iam no longer your dog! 
Do not fatigue yourself, my precious colossus ; 
you see that even your strength and power have 
a limit !” 

This cruel bravado, these burning sarcasms, 
far from rendering Langlade still more exasper- 
ated, appeared rather to restore his reason. He 
ceased his vain efforts, and folding his arms, bent 
on his wife a terrible glance. 

“ What!” he cried ; ‘‘ do you dare insult me ?— 
you who would crouch like a dog at my feet if this 
grating were not between us! Is it for such a 
miserable, contemptible wretch as yourself that 
I am to return for a third time to the galleys, and 
will probably finally lose my life on the scaffold? 
Yet the man who now stands before you, a thief 
and an assassin, might have been an honest, 
truthful man, had you so willed it! Listen tome: 
you shall never escape me. I will yet crush you 
in person, as you have crushed me in soul! If I 
am sent to the galleys, I will escape ; I will break 
my chains even though they bind me hand and 
foot; and if Iam condemned to die on the secaf- 
fold, 1 will first leap from it to take your life |” 

“Fool!” said Stephanie, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. ‘ You speak of breaking your chains when 
you cannot even force these bars apart, Oh, you 
have deceived me completely. I thought you 
strong, and you have not even brute force in your 
favor.” 

This last outrage, this last stinging challenge, 
invested Langlade with superhuman power. He 
seized one of the bars with bot!: hands, gave it a 
strong wrench, and it yielded to his supreme 
efforts. 

Setting-Sun uttered one terrific scream. 

Another wrench and he would be beside her, 

Human strength has its limits; Langlade had 
passed through frequent and varied crises of 
emotion since the morning ; his blood was boiling 
in his veins, and mounted to his brain ; he stag- 
gered, loosed his hold of the iron bar, and fell 
heavily upon the floor. 








CHAPTER X, 

Warez this scene was taking place at the Con- 
ciergeric, Vibert went to the Palace of justice, and 
requested an interview with M. Goubert. The first 
words of the judge on his entering the office 
were : 
| Have you found the proofs? 1s the guilt fast- 
| ened upon Savari ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Vibert, with a sigh ; 
| murderer is not Savari.” 
‘*What, when Madame Vidal and yourself were 
| go sure of his guilt!” 

‘We were deceived,” 

**Then we are no further advanced in this matter 
than we were three months ago ?” 

‘‘Pardon me, judge, I bring you the name of 
the murderer of Maurice Vidal. It is Langlade!” 

“Langlade! This name is familiar to mel 
Is there nut a convict so called, who escaped 
about three or four months ago from Brest, and 
for whom the authorities have been vainly in 
search ?” 

“The same, sir. 
yesterday, and I arrested him this morning. 
is now in the Conciergerie.” 

“What induces you to believe this man guilty 
of the murder of Maurice Vidal ?” 

Vibert related to the judge the details of the 
arrest of the convict, his own confessions and the 
admissions of Se(ting-Sun.” 

“Well,” said M. Goubert, after hearing all, 
‘*we have at last discovered the assassin; thanks 
to your perspicacity.” 

“ Alas, sir,” replied Vibert, “let us not praise 
my perspicacity ; it was entirely at fault. Chance 
alone has served us.” 

* Be it what it may, you must be delighted with 
the result ?” 

*T am not.” 

“Because you suspected Savari, and were de- 
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ceived. This is a mere question of wounded 
vanity.” 

“It it were but a question of wounded vanity I 
should only be too happy,” sighed Vibert. 

The judge turned to his clerk and asked for the 
written statement of the interrogatory to which 
Savari had been subjected in October. Atter look- 
ing it carefully through, he remarked that there 
could, of course, be no doubt as to the guilt of 
Langlade, but that there were so many weak 
points in Savari’s statements that they would 
oo have warranted his being subjected to a 

ial. 

- “How do you account,” he inquired of Vibert, 
for those words, written in the blood of the 
Victim, “‘ My murderer’s name is——” if Langlade 
‘committed the crime? Maurice Vidal could never 
have known the convict.” 

- This point has already occurred to my mind,” 
replied Vibert, “and I can only reconcile it in this 
wise: Before being sent to the galleys this man 
resided in Paris, and from his gigantic height and 
striking appearance he must have been observed 
wherever he went, particularly when accompanied 
by a woman of such singular beauty as his wife. In 
fact, he has been quite a character here for years ; 
I remember that there was once a street song in 
his honor, It is not then surprising that 
he should have been pointed out to Maurice 
Vidal at some public piace, and that he should 
have recognized him as his assassin, and have 
=e to hand him over to the officers of jus- 
ice.” 

“Your explanation is natural, certainly,” re- 
plied the judge. 

“We can decide this matter in a moment, sir. 
Was any other person assassinated in the Rue de 
Ja Paix during the months of last October or 
November? You, and in fact every one, would 
have known it had there been another murder. 
Langlade is, therefore, guilty, and Savari is inno- 
cent. You will not hesitate to come to this con- 
clusion after having questioned Langlade and his 
wife particularly, as Langlade himeelf may re- 
fuse to answer your questions,” 

“Why?” 

“ Because he is so lawless and self-willed.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Wuat has become of Julia Vidal and Savari; 
while the exigencies of this narrative have obliged 
us to loose sight of them ? 

The day following the dinner at the Café Ang- 
lais, Savari called on Julia, but Marictta refused 
him admittance on the ground that her mistress 
was ill, 

Savari next hastened to the Hotel des Princes. 
he wished to talk of Julia if he could not see her : 


but Count Rubini, who, up to this time, had been 


30 cordial-and friendly, was now distant and re- 
served. Day after day he continued to make an 
effort to see Julia, but without success, and finally 


the Count de Rubini’s doorwas also closed upon him, | 


Like a soul in purgatory, he wandered here and 
there, but generally his steps took the direction 
of the Rue de Grammont. One day he perceived 
Julia at the window, and encouraged and em- 
boldened by the sight, he sprang up the stairs, 
rang the bell, pushed Marietta aside, and forced 
himself into the presence of the woman he loved. 

This was the day after the arrest of Langlade 
and the visit of Vibert to Monsieur Goubert. 

Madame Vidal would have reproached Savari for 
his temerity in this obtruding himself upon her, 
but he seized her hands and burst forth in such a 
strain of passionate tenderness and entreaty, 
weeping like a child all the same time, that she 
scarcely knew how to reply. 

His tone was new to her. Her husband had 
spoken to her in the language of love, but she now 
heard the voice of passionate devotion for the first 
time. 

“Tf,” continued Savari, “‘you did not care for 
me, why have you encouraged my visits all these 
months? What have I done, how sinned against 
you that you should turn from me now, when 
every thought, every feeling of my heart is yours ? 
Julia, you have been cruelly unjust to me,” 

“T have been unjust to you,” she murmured, 
gently. 

She was sincere when she said this. Convinced 
at the outset of Savari’s guilt, and yielding to the 
suggestions of Vibert, she had conceived that she 
was fulfilling a sacred duty in consenting to play 
a part against which her true and loyal nature 
revolted. But for some time past her convictions 


had been shaken, and she doubted Savari’s guilt, 


Then came bitter humiliation for her deception 
and a feeling that she had done him a crue 
wrong. ; 

Savari felt that pity was akin to love, and that 
an immense advantage was gained when Julia ad. 
mitted that she had treated him with injustice, 

‘Treat me like a sick person,” he begged, “ for 
I am sick at heart, indeed; but through you, health 
and strength will come to me again.” 

Julia’s position was difficult inthe extreme. She 
was not sufficiently convinced of Savari’s guilt to 
continue to plot against him as she had done with 
Vibert, but at the same time, she was not sure 
enough of his innocence to admit him to the in. 
timacy he craved. Until every suspicion was dis- 
pelled, her heart mast be closed against him. 

“Tt,” she said, taking courage as she reflected 
upon her painful position-—“‘ if you love me as you 
say you do, if you have any respect for me, do not, 
I pray you, seek my presence again.” 

“Julia! Julia!” he cried, with a tremulous 
voice, and with tearful, earnest eyes, ‘‘ you break 
my heart. Tell me, at leaet, the cause of your 
coldness and severity toward me.” 

“Do not ask me,” she rejoined, scarcely less ex- 
cited than himself; ‘‘I can never tell you.” 

“My suffering is greater than I can bear,” ex. 
claimed Savari, sinking into a chair and burying 
his face in his hands. 

A knock at the door, and Marietta entered and 
handed Julia a note, saying that it was brought 
by the clerk of Monsieur Goubert. 


Julia broke the seal and read as follews : 


* Dear Mapame—It is my duty to inform you, 
et the earliest ible moment, that we have 
finally discovered the assassin of your husband. 
His name is Langlade, and he is an escaped convict. 
We have such itive proofs of his guilt that 
there is no question 2s to his having committed 
the murder, He has confessed his crime. All sus- 
picions, therefore, against Monsieur Albert Savari 
are at an end, and after to-day there will no sur- 
veillance over his actions. 

“*T have felt very deeply for you, madame, in all 
your trials and natural grief, and I am only too 

Ppy in —— to assure you that your hus- 
band will soon be avenged. 

“* Receive, madame, the assurances of my esteem 
and profound regard. 

** (Signed) GovuBERT.” 


She read this letter a second and third time, to 
be sure that she wes not deceiving herself, she 
advanced to the mantel, threw it in the fire, and 
approached Savari, saying gently : 

“*T have caused you much suffering ; forgive me, 
and never ask an explanation of my past conduct. 
I have been unjust, but I will repair your wrongs.” 

Hardly had she finished these words when she 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A SUPERB carriage, with crest and srmorial bear- 
ing, drawn by vigorous Norman horses, drove up 
to the Hotel des Princes, and the liveried footman, 
at an order from the occupant, inquired if the 
Count de Rubini was at home. 

On an affirmative answer, and the number of his 
parlor being given, the Marquis of X—— hobbled 
| out of the carriage, and leaning on the arm of his 
| attendant, grumblingly ascended the stairs. 
| Vibert was sitting poking the fire as he entered, 
' without waiting to be announced. He turned his 

head, uttered an exclamation of surprise, and rose 
‘ hastily to meet his visitor, exclaiming : 

“What! you, marquis! and here in my house ?” 

** What is there surprising in that? Are you not 
called Count de Rubini, and as a titled man, are 
you not one ofour “set”? Come, get over your 
stupefaction, and set me a chair. Thanks; that 
will do,” said the old gentleman, making himself 
comiortable. ‘‘So you thought you eould cut off 
my daily light-reading without my coming after 
you tor the continuation of the story? For a month 
you sent me regularly for my breakfast eight 
closely-written pages, giving me all the details of 
this mysterious murder in the Rue de la Paix, You 
made me familiar with all the words and actions 
of the fair Julia, and that charming intrigant, 
Savari. Your last communication announced the 
grand poniard scene at the Café Anglais. I was 
on the tip-toe of excitement and anticipation, 
but no more papers. ‘To be continued in our 
next’ was but a decoy, and you were trifling with 
your constant reader.” 

“Oh, could you but know all, marquis,” said 

| Vibert, sadly. 
“Tf I knew all I should not be at the trouble of 
| asking you what has become of the characters of 
| our story. I adore them ail! Your Julia does not 
talk very much, which is in her favor, and she has 
nerves. Your Savari is a nice product of the cor- 
rupt society of the present day, but the fellow 
pleases me notwithstanding. Tell me all about 
them.” 

“Marquis, I have not seen either of them for 
more than a week !”’ 

Then Vibert related to the marquis all that we 
know concerning Langlade and Setting-Sun, and 
this recital, far from interesting the peer of France, 
put him quite out of humor. 

‘* Well,” said he, when Vibert had finished speak- 
ing, ‘‘ this is a pretty result! The assassin is a 
mere galley-slave—the story has become trashily 
| commonplace, At first it promised originality ; 














there was a pretty woman, a charming man, love in 

the horizon, and picturesque accessories ; but now 
| this romance is about to end tamely and vulgarly. 

Savari and Julia will return to their respective 

daily, small duties, and there will be only one 
| more bungler in the galleys. But,” he continued, 
| turning sharply upon Vibert, “if your true as- 
sassin is arrested, if Savari’s innocence is made 
clear, why are you wearing finer clothes than 
mine, and still living in this house as the Count de 
Rubini ?” 

Vibert was evidently disconcerted, but he re- 
plied : 

“The fact is, marquis, I am only wearing out 
these clothes and staying out my month at the 
hotel!” 

**Come, come, my poor little Vibert, find better 
reasons than these. Your clothes could well be 
sold, and these rooms are hired by the day! Tell 
me all your troubles—you have neither parents nor 
friends, except myself. 1 did not come here simply 
through curiosity ; I feel a real interest in you, I 
will tell you, since you seem unwilling to inform 
me, why you continue to call yourself Count Ru- 
bini, to dress like a gentleman, and to reside here. 
It is because you feel that in returning to the Rue 
de l’Artre-Sec, and becoming simple Vibert again, 
you widen the gulf which separates ygu from her, 
Am I right ?” 

*“ You are,” said Vibert, quietly. 

** You love her, then?” 

“Love her ?” cried Vibert. ‘Yes, I love her 
with all the ardor of a first passion. It is only 
since I met her that I understand what happiness, 
what life means. Ah, could you but know what 
suffering lies in the thought, There is the woman 
who could be everything to me; who reslizes my 
fondest dreams of perfection ; I see her, I hear 
her; she is beside me, yet I may never clasp her 
to my heart! I am not a man like other men; I 
seem but a kind of perfected monkey. The women 
of ancient Rome, who bathed before their slaves, 
would have had no hesitation to do so before 
Tantalus him- 





me! Notorment can equal mine, 


| self was more to be envied than I!” 

Vibert took a savage satisfaction in exposing all 
| his wounds. He exaggerated his infirmities, his 
| diminutive size, his deformities. 
| The marquis listened attentively. He seemed 





| to be warmed and rejuvenated by his intereourse 


with this spirit, so fresh, and fiery, and youthful. 
Besides, some mysterious bond of sympathy evi- 
dently existed between the fine gentleman, the 
millionaire, the peer of France, and the poor, 
stunted, little employé of the Prefecture, The 
marquis really suffered through the sufferings of 
his protége. 

He forgot his gout for the moment, took Vibert’s 
arm, and walked up and down the room. He 
scarcely knew how to console his favorite, but at- 
tempted to do so by saying : 

**At least, my poor fellow, you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that, although you do not pos- 
sess Julia Vidal’s affection, no living man is 
more fortunate ; that her heart lies in her hus- 
band’s grave, and is insensible to every one.” 

Vibert stopped suddenly, let fall the arm on 
which the marquis was resting, and exclaimed : 

“You wo :ld probe my wound to the quick!” 

“Tl” exclaimed the marquis, in astonishment. 
** What do you mean ?” 

“*T fancied that you had divined my whole secret 
—that you knew that I was jealous—mad with 
jealousy.” 

**Of whom ?” 

“Of Savari, whom she is learning to love. He is 
80 tall, so handsome, so stylish, so distinguished 
in appearance. Ah, this man can accomplish 
whatever he wills !” 

“But she must hate this man, as she has re- 
garded him as the assassin of her husband.” 

“Pardon me, marquis, but she knows at last 
that she has wronged him, and she will be the 
more disposed now to do him justice,” 

“That may be so,’’ replied the peer of France, 
‘but you seem to forget that Madame Vidal is an 
hovest-hearted woman ; that she loved her hus- 
band fondly, and will long continue faithful to his 
memory.” 

‘Wrong again, marquis. She never loved her 
husband. She married him because he was the 
first man who approached her with words of ten- 
derness, and because he was approved by her 
family ; but he never called out the depth of pas- 
sionate affection which slumbered in her nature. 
Her anxiety to avenge his murder grew out of the 
exaltation peculiar to her country ard her people.” 

‘What do you propose doing? Shall you con- 
tinue to see her ?” inquired the marquis, 

**To see her?—yes. To speak with her ?—no. 
The appartment occupied by Madame Vidal com- 
municates on the one side with her bed-room and 
ante-chamber, but to the right of the mantel in the 
drawing-room, and in front of her favorite seat on 
the sofa, is a doer with a ground-glass window. 
This door is bolted securely both inside and out- 
side, I pass by the concierge, who naturally sup~ 
poses that I go disect to madame’s parlor, but in- 
stead of ascending the front, I go up the back 
staircase. I opena door, the key of which I secured 
long ago, and go into a little passage which leads 
to the door with the ground-glass window. 1 
crouch in a corner, put my ear to the keyhole, and 
my eye to a clear spot in the glass, and I hear and 
see without being discovered, stopping my breath. 
ing almost, and pressing my hands tight upon my 
heart to still its loud beating.” 

“Poor fellow—poor boy,” interrupted the mar. 
quis ; “ this is folly—madness.” 

“Tt is wisdom, marquis. I shall, after a time, 
accustom and harden myself to suffering.” 

** Vibert, have done with folly! You have ful. 
filled your mission : thanks to your acumen, the 
murderer of Maurice Vidal is discovered ; return, 
therefore, to your former occupations, which you 
should not have abandoned,” 

“T could nolonger return to them,” said Vibert, 
sadly. “My thoughts and heart would not be in 
my work,” 

“Would you like toleave Paris and travel about 
the world? Speak the word, and you shall have 
ample means to do 60,” 

“Thanks a thousand times, my generous bene- 
factor. I have courage enough to suffer, but not 
sufficient strength of mind to leave her!” 

** Go to the devil then ?” cried the marquis, seiz- 
ing his hat. 

“It is a good advice, and I shall, doubtiess, fol- 
low it,” said Vibert, respectfully, as he accom- 
panied his benefactor to the carriage, 








How a Frencu Orricen Manrtes.—An officer 
in tue French army finds it no very simple matter to 
tmariie?. He has first to make a formal request of 
is colonel for permission. He certifies to the condi- 
tion in lite and moral standing of the bride-elect. The 
colonel sends the demand to the general commanding 
the department, who sends it to the general command- 
ing the division. {f the bride lives in another district, 
he writes to his f-llow-officer of the division in which 
she does live. The demand then descends the scale 
from the division-general to the brigadi-r, who writes 
to a commandant de place, who consults &® commissioner 
of policeand a mayor; then the mayor and commis- 
sioner reply to the commandant de place, who replies to 
the general of the division, who sends his answer to his 
confrére. The demand then goes toa marshal, and if 
he does not exact any further information, he proposes 
to the Minister of War to ratify the permission; com- 
ing trom the hands of the tman, the packet is un- 
sealed by a clerk, who adds « stamp, a subordinale 
reads it, sends it to anotber clerk, who puts a number 
above and records the ber on ther sheet of 
paper, with an analyeis of the affair; this sheet is then 
signed by a chief and sub-chief, then goes to a director, 
wee sepds it to the chef de bureau; he gives it to bis 
deputy, then an orderly cierk rein.cribes the number 
of the packet, registers it, and sends it to another, who 
makes a report of the analysis. The three members of 
this last bureau then record the whole, the chief then 
signs it, submits itto the director, who submits it to 
the minister, who acc*pts or re.uses. If the bride and 
groom are still living when the arrangements are con- 
cluded, and think it worth while to grt married for 
what little time they have to live, the marriage is com- 
summated. 


Tue term “raising a child” alludes to an 
ancient usaze of laying a child, soon after it was born, 
on the ground, f, on tion, the father com- 
manded the infant to be it was tentamount to an 
order that it should be saved. Hence the force of “ to 
rearachild.” It the parent retired without uttering a 
word, this was @ sign to the ass‘s'ants that it should 
not be raised, or reared: thet is, it shouid be exposed. 
Til lately, in the Highlands, new-born babies were 
wont to be tossed twice through the amoke to counter- 
act the spell of witches ani toul spirits, end the 
fascinations of fairies, and an evil «ye. 





Desperate Struggle with a Maniac at the 
Poughkeepsie Almshouse, New York, during 
the Burning of the Building. 


On the 7th inst., a little after midnight, the 
large frame building, used as an Almsnouce in Pough- 
keepsie, N. ¥., was discovered to be on fire. The old 
and dilapidated structure was rapidly destroyed by the 
flames, but the inmates were with considerable diffi- 
culty rescued. There were several lunatics in the 
department appropriated to that purpose, but they 
were easily removed till the last one was reached, a 
desperate, crazy Spaniard, who was known as “ Polly ”’ 

George P. Wirt, the colored cook, and 2 man named 
David Moore, both of them knowing the fierce character 
of this maniac, cautiously approached the door of his 
cell, and, unbolting it, suddenly flung it open. Before 
they could enter, the Spaniard leaped forward and 
violently closed the door. By this time the flames had 
reached the maniac’s room, and dense clouds of 
suffocating smoke were rolling in the corridor. Wirt, 
with commendable energy, procured an ax and forced 
open the door, The maniac, chained to the floor, glared 
at the intruder with fury, but Wirt boldly advanced, 
and swinging his ax, with one tremendous blow severed 
the chain. He then seized the Spaniard, who, under 
the combined influence of terror and delirium, grappled 
with him, and a desperate struggle ensued. At this 
crisis Moore rushed in to the assistance of his com-~- 
panion. While the three were battling together, the 
lunatic seized Moore’s hand between his teeth, and tore 
the flesh like a mad dog; but he was finally overpowered 
and dragged from the room and from the buruirg 
building, Our engraving represents the struggle be- 
tween the crazy Spaniard and his two rescuers. 








Fancy Dress Ball of the TeutoniaMaennerchor, 
on the (3th inst., at the Academy of Music, 
New York City. ‘ 


Tue annual ball of the New York Teutonia 
Association came off at the Academy of Music, on 
Thursday evening, the 13th inst., and was an unusually 
brilliant affair. Indeed, it could scarcely have been 
otherwise, for our German citizens are by no means 
novices in the minutiae of bal-masqués, At about nine 
o’clock the first platoon of the jolliest assemblage 
imaginable entered the Academy, and lent an additional 
charm to the magnificent decorations glaring from 
every pointandcorner. A beautifal arcade at the reir 
of the stage attracted the particular attention of the 
company, and the effect was rendered more picturesque 
by the appearance of a cave immediately beneath, in 
which an elegant fountain spouted cologne-water 
during the entire entertainment, Festoons of flowers, 
wreaths of roses, and facetious transparencies were 
scattered about in liberal profusion. Shortly after ten 
o’clock, the grand masquerade process on took. up its 
line of march, and we doubt if ever there were a more 
varied or ridiculous collection of human beings in this 
city. 

The piocession was led by the Floor Committee, 
dressed in white roccoco costume, The drum-corps 
were dressed as Japanese. The second section was led 
by four persons drawing an ornamental wagon contain- 
ing Bacchus and Gambr'nus, followed by four liquor- 
dealers, dressed in barrels, carrying a large coffin, on 
which was inscribed “Excise Law,” to the grave. A 
large iceberg, carried by tour Polar bears, and cupped 
by a smaller one, bore the following inscription, ‘* Rus- 
sian Ice to Cool Down the Congressional Majority!" 
This was followed by Johnson carrying the $7,000,000 
purchase money, with a full-blooded, gingerbread 
Yankee, bearing the “‘ Deed of Aliaska.”” Next came a 
caricature of the Paris Exhibition: Four French 
Zouaves bearing a throne, the Prince Imperial riding 
on the Gallic cock, followed by a number of characters 
representing the crowned heads of Europe; among 
others, the King of Bavaria with a lyre, and the King 
of Wurtemberg as a Suavian peasant, Chinese, Louis 
Napoleon laden with Mexican blunders, followed by two 
Jews, offering the Mexican bonds for sale. The Roman 
question was duly symbolized, and the 
sion was closed by Prince Carnival, drawn in a chariot 
by parrots, with a vast number of Columbines, clowns 
and miscellaneous characters forming his retinue. 
The festivities were continued until an early hour on 
the morning tollowing, the ball marking an era of success 
in the history of the association. 








Burning of the Livingston County (N. Y.) 
Poor House, on the 6th inst.—Terribie Fate 
of Insane Women in the Lunatic Depart- 
ment. 


Ar about three o’clock on the morning of 
the 6th inst. one of the buildings connected with the 
Poor House of Livingston County (N. Y.), took fire, 
and, being a wooden structure, was speeaily destroyed. 
The building was occupied at the time by several insane 
women, four or five of whom, it is said, perished in the 
flames. The shrieks of the helpless creatures could be 
heard, as they struggled in their madness with the de- 
vouring element, unconscious perhaps of their terrible 

itvation until 1 by agony to a realization of the 
awtul calamity of which they were the victims. Our 
engraving represents the fearful scene of the poor 
maniacs surrounded by the flames. 











Tux Archduke Henri of Austria has married 
Malle. Hoffman, an actress of the Gratz Theatre. The 
Emperor of Austra has conferred upon her the title of 
Countess of Bozen. The Archduke Henri, son of the 
Archduke Rénier, and cousin to the Emperor, is thirty- 
n’ne years of age. He holds the rank of lieutenant- 
field-marshal in the Austrian army, and is the “ pro- 
prietor”’ of the 624 Regiment of Infantry. 


A Court lady, in Paris, the Countess de 
Bassanville, nas published a book, telling who 
to Court how to walk, talk, and behave themselves. 
When the Emperor and Empress receive you, you are, 
when your name is called, to get up from the seat on 
which you have been si in en outer room, to go to 
the door of the saloon in which their Majesties are, and 
bow most profoundly; then, you take a few steps and 
bow asin, profound; then you go up to their 
Majesties and bow once more, sti/l more . 
Then you stand bolt upright, and wait respecttully un 
you are spoken to. You must say, “ Yes or no, sire,”’ 
if the Emperor speaks to you“ Yes or no, ” 
if itbe the Em You must not say, “Yes, 
Majesty,” or “No, your Majesty,” for this is 
to etiquette. You must always address the Em; 
the third thus: “Does his to 
rmit me such a thing?” ‘Docs his esty do me 
honor to accord me,” &c. If you have any one to 
present, you must not say, “Thave the to present 
to your Majesty,” but “I Bave the bonor to present to the 
Emperor.” Finally, you are to get out of the august 
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Death of Hay-yal -ta-kee, in tne City of New 
York.—Japanese Mourning Ceremonies over 
the Dead Body. 


Hay-yau-ra-kex, the chief of the imperial 
troupe of Japancse acrobats, who 1ecently astonished 
our citizens with their wonderful pe formances at the 
Academy of Music, died at his residence, No. 20 
Bleecker street, on Saturday evening, February 8th, in 
the Sle: year of his age. This beirg the first timea 

bject of the Jap Governmwnt bas died and been 
buried m this country, a description of the manner in 
which such occasions are solemnized in Japan will be 
of great mterest to our readers. 

Bhortly before his death Hay-yah-ta-kee sent for the 
business manager of his troupe, and informed him that 
he was about to die, and entreated that he would see 
his wife and children were properly cared fcr. He 
eave directions about the transier of his rank and 
effects to his brother, and requested that his body be 
interred in this city. He died without a struggle. The 
members of the family fell upon their knees, and with 
bowed heads, and clasped hands began t) chant a 
characteristic Ceath-song, while the servants prepared 
the body for the coffin. The remains were dressed in 
the finest robes of brocade silk, witn a broad, stiff 
mantle fclded across the chest, and were then placed in 
@ neat rosewood coffin, with heavy silver mountings, 
The coffin was borne to a small chamber, and deposited 
ww the centre of the room. At its head stood a Japanese 
table with two beautify] bronze stands contaiving 
wax candles burning bright- 
ly, and four saucers in 
which were rice, cake, water, 
and oranges. There were 
also two neat wooden tablets, 
bearing the name, age, rank, 
etc., of the deceased. At this 
point it may be interesting 
to note the religious belief 
of the Japanese, which, it 
will be seen, accords with 
that of other Oriental nations. 
They are taught that there 
is one God, and that He made 
the world. He is the em- 
hodiment of greatness and 
sublimity, and occupies a 
position too exalted for any 
being to approach to. No 
matter how sincere a person 
may have been in his de- 
votions, or how excellently 
he may have fulfilled bis 
mission on earth, he can 
never go to this mansion 
of awful grandeur. 


They all have implicit 
faith in the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls, aud the 
spirit is recognized as an 
essence everlasting in its 
character, and beyond the 
influence of all material sub- 
stunces. Ifa person has led 
an honorable life, at the de- 
cease of the body, the spirit remains within its 
tenement until the body is taken from the house for 
burial, which is usually four days after death. During 
this interval the spirit experiences all the discom- 
forts of hunger, thirst, cold, and negligence, and, 
to satisfy the demands of these, food and drink are 
placed near the coffin, lights are kept brightly burn- 
ing, while the relatives surround the remains and 
chant the favorite aire of the deceased, together with 
the appointed funeral songs. As soon asthe body is 
taken from the house, the spirit enters upon a long, 
dark, and tedious journey to the native place of the 
deceased, and there awaits the birth of an infant, into 








JAPANESE INSCRIPTION 
O8 1HE COFFIN PLATE 
OF HAY-YAH-TA-EEE. 


__FRANK_ LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
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THE FUNEKAL 
whose body it subsequently enters, and remains 
until death, when the transmigration is [again re- 
peated, The spirit of a disso'ute man passes through 
the same stations as that of the righteous, but, 
upon reaching its destination, is torced into the body 
of some animal whose savageness 1s qualified by the 
intensity of the spiril’s wick-duess while in its former 
body. The season of mourning continuee for seven 
cays after death, is resumed upon the fourteenth, and 
again upon every seventh day, until forty-two days have 
been observed, when a respite is taken until the seventh 
month, which is kept as a period of grief throughout, 
and it is then supposed the spirit of the departed has 
found another body and will receive necessary nourish 
ment from ite mother’s breast. The funera] costume 
consists of a dark purple suit with a white scarf wound 
round the waist, and a piece of white muslin which 
covers the head and tapers to a point on the forehead. 
In Hay-yab-ta-kee’s coffin were placed his entire ward- 
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HAY-YAH-TA-Kir, 


robe, a #mall bag containing food for his spirit’s journey, 
an umbrella, a favorite walking-cane, a pocket-book, 
and a little gold watch which had been presented to him 
by some American friends. As soon as the remains 
were borne from the house, a servant burned upon the 


| sidewalk a piece of paper bearing a brief record ot 


their chief’s lile and services, a8 an evidence that his 
spirit bad left them for iis new abode. The remains 
were temporarily interred in Greenwood Cemetery, 
with appropriate services, and as the party sadly with- 
drew trom the open grave, each one picked up a stone 
or lump of earth, and carried it away as a souvenir. 
The deceased was a Daimio, a man of rank and import- 
ance in his country, entitled to wear two swords, and 
invested with the peculiar privileges of Japanese nobil- 
ity. fe was also an author, and while in this country 
had written a work on George Washington, John T. 
Hoffman, and Commodore Perry, and a treatise on em- 
igration, which he proposed to publish on bis return to 
apan. 
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| ls The Countess and the Chimney-Sweep. 


Tue last number of the Petit Jourfal contains 
the following: 

The Countess de X was reading alone in her 
boudoir, when she wes surprised by the sudden appari- 
tion of a little chimney-sweep, who had slipped down 
into the fire-place, and then stood up in the drawing- 
room, wonder-stricken at the elegance he saw around 
him, and showing two rows ot pearly white teeth, 
which contrasted strangely with a face as black asa 
negro’s. He had evidently mistaken the chimney-pot 
by which he had ascended to the roof, 

The first moment of surprise being past, the lady was 
touched with compassion for this unfortunate child, 
and questioned him in words of kindness, The patois 
of the little sweep, who was only seven years old, was 
not easy to understand; but the countess, nevertheless, 
understood sufficient to learn from him that he had 
come all the way from Chamouni on foot, with a man 
who was not his father. His parents, he said, were 
deed, and he had never seen them. This was the first 
winter that he had ever come to Paris; he had learned 
his trade on the way, and his master beat him when he 
did not work well, but this was not often. 

The lady was moved at the tale, and rang for her 
chambermaid, telling her to give the child something 
| to eat and a five franc piéce, 

“The dirty little wretch!’’ said the maid, with a 
grimace. 

** You are right, ” said the lady, ‘‘ he is dirty; let us 
wash his face.’ 

The maid saw that she must indulge this caprice of 
her mistress, and at once volunteered to take him to 
her room, 

“* Besides,”’ she added, ‘‘T am curious to see what he 
will look like with a clean face.” 

When she returned the child was completely trans- 
formed ; his mask of soot having disappeared, disclosed 
handsome and delicate teatures and arosy countenance, 
while his cap no oot concealed his fine open fore- 
head and hair, which last hung in clustering curle. 
The lady stooped down to kiss the chilo, but she 
instantaneously raised a loud scream and tainted 
away. 

The Countess X had perceived a tuft of hair, 
nertectly white, above the forehead, and which separ: ted 
the child’s bair to the right and to the left like @ natural 
parting. Her first husband had had a lock of hair exactly 
similar, and, if any doubts remained, the resemblance 
to him would bave been sufficient to dispel them. 

Madame de X was a widow whew she married 
her present hasband. She had had a child by her first 
marriage, born while sbe was traveling ‘n Italy, and 
who was afterward confided to a peasant’s wife in 
Savoy to nurse. Her husband shortly afterward died, 
and a year later she became acquainted with the Count 
de X ; who made her an offer of marriage, which 
she accepted, She, however, learned by a conversa- 
tion with M. de X , that he would obj. ct to marry 
a widow with children, and resolved to keep secret the 
existence of her son, being sure of ber husband's 
pardon when it should be known. A few weeks later 
she received a letter from the purse, saying that the 
child was dead. The poor mother for a long time pined 
in secret, but at l-ngth Time, the great consoler, gradu- 
ally effaced the reco.lection of ber griet. 

The sequel remains to be told: The little sweep was 
really her son, The nurse’s own child having died, the 
woman had kept her foste:-child to bring up as her 
own, with the object of hiring the boy out to a sweep 
when he was o:d enough. The : ountess confessed the 
deception she had praciiced to her husband, and re- 
ceived the pardon she had rightly counted on, As ior 
the boy, he has now changed h‘s dry bread and hard 
slows to a comfortable home and a fond mother’s ten- 
derness, and is fast forgetting bis patois, 


























Dezatu has been very busy during the past 
year in the theatrical profession. No less than 129 have 
had the curtain rung Gown upon their laet act, and their 
lights put out. Some of the most prominent deceased 
in the list were; Ira Aldridge (colored), Avonia Jones 
Brooker, R. 6. Buckley, Cavendish, Mrs. Haycn 
Corri, Clara Denvil, Charles rawcett, John Gregg, 
} dophie Gimber Kuhn, Rosalind Durand Lyster, Annie 
| Senter, Alfred Mellon, Caroline Macready, Madan @ 

Persiani, Signor Perelli, Count Peboli, Virginia Shaw, 
| Sallie St. Clair, Den. Setchell, Louiea Clarkson Wal 4 
| Char.es Kean and C, H. Thompson. 
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HOME INCIDENTS, &C. 
A Slippery Day in New York City. 


The people of the city of New York have ceased to 
protest against the fearitul condition of the public 
streets. They simply suffer; they endure, in mournful 
silence, in the consciousness that complaint is of no 
avail. Now and then, or rather let us say very often, a 
muttered imprecation upon the head of the street- 
cleaning contractor escapes the lips of some pedestrian, 
as his heels go up and his head comes in contact, not 
with the pavement, that bas long since been invisible, 
but with the ice upon it; but formal and coherent 


AN ASTONISHED NEGRO WOMAN. 


remonstrance has been abandoned in despair. The 
scene represented in our engraving is not one of 
imagination. It is real; as hundreds of sprained 
wrists and ankles, broken limbs and bruised bodies 
can attest. 


An Astonished Negress. 


A venerable colored lady in New Orleais, not to be 
behind her fair countrywomen, purchased during the 
Christmas holidays a piece of fireworks, under the 
impression that it was designed foran ornament for the 
hair, and wore it at a festal gathering. A mischievous 
boy, recognizing the pyrotechnic attributes of the head- 
dress, applied a match, when—phiz—pop—rickety bang 
—the waole concern exploded, almost paralyzing the 
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A SLIPPERY DAY 
woman with astonishment and fear, and convulsing 
those present with merriment. 


A Southern Desperado. 


North-western Texas has for a long time been in- 
fested by an outlaw representing himself as Colone) 
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IN NEW YORE CITY, 


malignapt smile, ‘Old man, you are of no account; 
you have outlived your useiulness; and presenting 
bis revolver, fired, inflicting a fatal wound. The poor 
man fell to the ground, and his two daughters ran to 
his assistance, when Baker knocked one of them down 
and left her bleeding and senseless, He then went to 
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A SOUTHERN DESPERADO, 


Baker, late of the Confederste army. His latest out- 
rage was perpetrated in the vicinity of his father-in- 
law’s residence, where he went to the house of an ac- 
quaintance and deliberately shot down two colored ser- 
vants who came to the door. 


An old gentleman went | aud cut her in the most borrible manner. 


the fire-place, and remarking that the old house had 
stood long enough, took a shovelful of coals and threw 
them upon a bed, Another daughter pulled the bed- 
clothes off to extinguish the fire, when he drew a knife 
The villain 
effected his escape from legal punishment, but a large 
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party of men has been organized to capture Baker and 
kill him on the spot. 
Fatal Burning Fluid Explosion near 
Norwich, Conn. 
A terrible explosion of burning fluid occurred severa 
days ago, at the house of C. N. Chapman, Esq., near 
Norwich, Conn. The family were absent from the 


house at the time, but a boy and girl had been Ieft in 
charge of the premises, besides whom there were 
present Dr. Erastus Leffingwell, a girl named Mary 
Murpy, about the same age as Mr. Chapman’s girl, 
and a young man aennes Ross, who resides in the 
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DANGER OF READING IN BED. 


| neighborhood. The children attempted to fill a fluid 
lamp while it was lighted, but Dr. Leffingwell remon- 
strating, blew it out and lit another. The boy set the 
can down on the table, and the girl who held the lighted 
lamp during the operation set it down near the spout 
o!t ecan, An explosion immediately ensued, and the 
fluid scattered in all directions, Dr. Leffingwell sprang 
to the door, but so great was the pressure of the ignited 
gases that he was unable to openit. He then sprang 
throuch the window, taking the sash with him in hus 
passage, and Mr. Ross went out atter him. The children 
were rescued through the room-door, but had all their 
clothing burned off. The boy, although not much 
burned, became delirious, and it is feared tbat he in- 
haled the flames and is severely injured internally, 


out to remonstrate with him, when he said, with a 


FATAL BURNING FLULD EXPLOSION NEAB NORWICH, CONN. 4 MAN SHOT AND FROZEN TO DEATH, 
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Danger of Reading in Bed. 


The practice with many persons, and especially the 
rising generation, of reading after they have retired, 
has been indulged until it has become a confirmed 
habit, notwithstending the many warnings of experi- 
ence and age. Mrs. H. W. Smith, a widow Isdy resid 
ing in Lafayette, Indiana, was burned to death on the 
4th inst., in eonsequence of her persistence in thi* 
habit. About three o’clock in the morning the ser” 
vant girl was awakened out of a deep sleep by Mrs, 
Smith, who came and fell across the lounge on which 
she slept, with her night-clothes all in flames. The 
young woman at once jumped up, and seizing s bucket 
of water standing near, threw it upon Mrs. Smith and 
the lounge. The bed where the poor woman and the 
child slept was also in flames, and the room filled with 
a stifling smoke. Mrs. Smith was found to have been 
severely burned, more ly about the stomach 
and breast, and died in about one hour’s time. Upon 
preparing her for burial, there was oot found a spot as 
big as a twenty-five cent piece but that had been burned 
almost toa crisp. It was supposed, from the position 
of the candle, that after reading, the deceased had 
placed the candle on the floor, where its blaze came in 
contact with the sheets and blankets on the bed. 


A Man Shot and Frozen in the Woods. 


A sad accident happened several days ago at Fremont, 
Mo., resulting in the death of a young man of nineteen. 
He had been missing from his howe for several days, 
and, atter much search, his body was found frozen stiff, 
and but a few rods from his .ather’s house. He was 
lying on his back, his left leg drawn up, the right, 
straisht, He bad taken off hig com/orter from his neck, 
and folded it up, and placed it under his head, His cap 
and gloves were on. The gun with which he had been 
hunting lay on the ground, near the body. A letter 
was found, written by the deceased but a few moments 
prior to death, in which he said he was about shoo.ing 
an owl, when he tripped over a stick, the gun flew out 
of his hands, and struck a tree with the lock and shot 
him. Directions were giv: n for bis burial, and a dying 
message recorded for his affanced. 


Adventure of a Lady of High Rank. 

Tae London Court Journal states that on the 
night Her Majesty’s Theatre was burnt, a certain lady 
of high yank was at the Olymp.c Theatre. At the con- 
clusion of the performance she returned home, accom- 
panied only bya lady friend, the gentleman ot the party 
preferring to walk, The brougham had scarcely pro- 
ceeded as far as the Strand when all further progress 
in that direction was impeded, and on inquiry as to the 
cause it was announced that some houscs on Carlton 
Terrace were burniag. In that terrace was the lady’s 
residence, and her thoughts in a moment flew off to 
the possible danger of her four children, the eldest not 
six years old. The determination of the agonizing 
mcther was taken in ap instant. Neither the aspect of 
the crowd nor the peril of approaching a burning house 
dauuted her for a second. She lett her carriage, her 
friend pluckily refusing to desert her, and plunged 
into the crowd, entreatipg every one before her to let 
her pass, The crowd behaved admirably, and the titled 
lady declares that she can r ber no inet of 
obstruction to ber progress, or indeed of any hesitation 
to assist in furthering #. The confidence evinced 
im thus trusting themselves to those assembled there 
seems to have produced its own fulfillment; and these 
two women, whose bare heads, elegant dresses, and 
costly ornaments must have been in strange contrast 
to all around, not only were allowed to penetrate 
through that yey mass of people, but were very 
soou spared all labor of doing so. A group of young 
men, and apparently roughs, took upon themselves to 





MY VALENTINE, 
UTIFUL with golden hair, 
Sap ty queenly air, 


Face of angel and voice of dove, 
Rose of the bower of perfect love} 


This is the day, and this the bour, 
To open the gutes of the magic bower 


And to the arms that open wide 
Flutter and fail, and in your pride 


Yield to a love that is divine, 
And kiss the lips of your Valentine! 


And from the mountain to the sea, 
Diamond drops shall form tor thee; 


And, as of old, from opening lip 
Gems of ruby and pear! sball slip, 


And I, as at thy feet [ bend, 
Shall catch the pearls as they descend, 


Revel in bliss beneath the dart 
Cupid has fixed in my beating heart, 


And drink from the cup of beaded wine 
To the love of my lile, my Valentine! 


Dear, and Darling, and Dove of mine, 
Star of Beauty! if at thy shrine, 


All who worship should kneel and pray: 
Shine in glory on us to-day— 


Flower of Life’s felicity, 
Listen to none ot them but me! 


Yield me — | the tender sign; 
Kiss me, and oall me Valentine! 


Lean on my arm, and on my heart; 
Never from such « nest depart. 


Tender and true, I am to you; 
Onty to you, tender and true. 


Dear, and Darling, and Dove of mine, 
Queen of my heart, my Valentine! 








THE NOBLEMAN AND THE ACTRESS, 


Tue Princess Bacciocbi, having recently 
dislocated a thigh-bone by an accident which happened 
her near Paris, the newspapers have been chronicling 
some of the events of her stormy life, which would 
have torn and rent the heart of any ordinary woman 
into atoms. Figaro has republished the story of ker 
young relative, who, having lost all tor love, regretted 
nt the lose, but completed the ruin of his hopes by 
the most touching and lancholy suicide ever re- 
corded in the annals of youthful foly. The young man 
was thoughtlees and extravagant, deeply enamored of 
an actress belonging to the Vaudeville. He was in want 
of funds, and committed an unworthy deed to obtain 
them. 

As wrong had been done to none but his own rela- 
tive, he had thought to have escaped with impunity; 
but, alas! justice had already been informed of the 
breaking opeo of the strong box, and the subtraction 
of the diamonds, before the real author of the offense 
was even dreamt of. The actress who had been com- 
missioned by the young man to dispose of the jewels 
had but that morning conveyed them to the pawn shop. 
and her name and identity being established at once, the 
rest became clear and easy te the police. The actress 
was seated in her boudoir when the agents arrived at 
her house; the young man was lying in Sybarite volup- 
t at her feet upon the lion’s skin he had him- 











become their escort. They headed them, shouting out, 
“Make way for lacies whose children are in er!’ 
and as the crowd at once gave place, the ladies only 
to fcllow their chivalrous conductors in comparative 
ease, They were escorted sately, and as quickly as 
circumstances would permit, to the lady’s own door, 
and with true manly ieeling the escort would hardly 
let her wait to express her thanks, but called to her to 
“run up and kiss the kids,” and then hurried off to 
enjoy sight in which they had been interrupted. 
The lady is said to be enthusiastic about “ her roughs”’ 
of Friday night, but will not hear of their being - 
nated by that term. 








Ir is not generally known, we believe, that 
the story or history on which Shakespeare founded 
**Macbeth,”’ mentions Lady Macbeth as the wife of 
Duncan, The Thane of Cawdor was a frequent visitor 
to the castle of Duncan; and as he was a brave soldier 
and a gallant and interesting gentleman for that time, 
she fell in love with him. After a long intrigue, she 
planned the murder of her lord, whom she had grown 
tw hate; inspired Macbeth with her idea by appealing 
to his ambition and passion, and so urged him to the 
bioody deed, in which she assisted. Such a plot, how- 
ever, would bave been too much like ‘‘ Hamlet,” already 
written, and produced on the stave; and Shakespeare, 
theretore, who was more an artist than has ever been 
shown, altered the original story for the sake of variety 
and to suit bis own purpose, 


Anoruenr horrible scaffold scene has recently 
taken place in Prussia, Old Mra, Hedwig Fiebig, about 
sixty years of age, and her son, a young man of twenty- 
eight, were beheaded by Ganser, the public execu- 
tioner, for having murdered old Mr. Fiebig, the hus- 
band of the woman, and father of her son. She was 
more dead than alive with terror when she was told that 
her time had come. She refused to walk to the scaffold, 
and was carried thither. Her son was already present 
waiting his turn, aftec his mother would be dispatched, 
The executioner could not fasten her well to the block, 
owing w the shortness of her neck, and he drew the 
head too violently torward, causing hex to utter horri- 
ble screams, Only the second blow severed her head 
f.om tne trunk. The son fainted, and had to be brought 
tu before being fastened to the block still reeking with 
hi» mother’s blood. But few persons were allowed to 
be present at the execution, and they describe it as 
horrible beyond expression. 


Prince Gorcuaxorr, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, a rich old widower, had a pretty mece 
with whom the Dake of Leuchtenberg, the nephew of 
the Czar, was madly in love. Fearful thatthe young 
couple wight get married in spite of the inequality of 
tueir positions as members of the Russian aristocracy, 
the Czar to the Minister that he had better 
marry his himself. This has been done, and the 
Duke is inconsolable. 


Cuarues Dickens's favorite time for compo- 
sition is said to be in the morning, when he writes till 
about ou or two o’clock, then has his luncheon, and 
walks out for two hours, returns to dinner, and either 
goes out or spends the eveving at his own fireside, 
tiometimes his method of labor is much more intense 
and unremitting. Of his delightful Christmas book, 
«The Chimes,” the author says, in a letter to a friend, 
that he shut himself up tor one menth, close and tight 
over it. “All 4 affections and passions got twined 
aud knotted up it, and I became as haggard as a 
murderer long before I wrote ‘The End.’ WhenI had 
done that, like ‘The Man of Thessaly,’ who, bavin 
scratched his eyes out in a quickset hedge, pi 
into a bramblebush to scratch them in io, to 
Venice to recover the composure I disturbed.” 
When hit imagination begins tw outline s new nevel, 
with va ts rite within him,-he goes ‘‘ wandér- 
ing about atnight into the stranyest places,” he eays, 
+ seeking rest and finding none,” 


self brought home as trophy of his prowess from the 
African desert, He had just succeeded in quieting the 
scruples betrayed by the poor actress concerning the 
disposal of the diamonds, he had just been persuading 
her that they had been bestowed as a@ free gift by the 
fondest of kindest relations, who had no other help to 
bestow at that moment to tree him from the difficulties 
inte which he had fallen. 

The lovers were devising all kinds of plans for the 
future. They were to fly to Italy, to sail for America. 
The exact ection they were to take was undeter- 
mined as yet, but the solitude at all eveuts was decided 
upon, The dream was enchanting, and they were in- 
haling the last breath of that azure fluid more intoxi- 
cating than the strongest oe when a struggle was 
heard at the door of the boudoir, a scuffling ot feet, a 
few words uttered in a gruff voice, and presently a loud 
knock upon the pauel, with the words, so awful toa 
French ear that they always seem like the summons ot 
the headsman on the morping of the execution: 

“Open in the name of the law.” 

The door was locked ; the actress started to her feet, but 

the young lover rose slowly from his reclining posture 
on lion’s skin. It needed but to look at the ghastly 
expression of dismay which had overspread his teatures 
to have the truth revealed at once, 
She knew the worst at a glance, and with a resolution 
and courage worthy of a heroine of the olden time, she 
seized the bottle she bad prepared in czse she had been 
destined to separation from her lover, and swallowed a 
draught of its contents without the slightest hesitation. 
As she sank backward on the sofa, the second summons 
was distinctly heard, louder and more peremptory 
than the first: 

“Open in the name of the law!”’ 

The young man was bewildered and terrified at the 
result of his own folly and imprudence, He, too, felt 
not brave enough to face the consequences, and, per- 
haps scarcely conscious of the act, drained off what re- 
mained of the drug. 

The third summons was followed by »s tremendous 
crash, the bursting open of the door by the butt-ends 
of the guns of the rds, and the poor victims, a’ready 
in the agonies of death, offered no resistance to the au- 
thorities they had seemed todefy. The actress lived 
tor some hours, and it was from her lips that the tale 
was gathered. The young man died, without uttering 
4 word, before the guard had withdrawn from the 

ouse, 





—_ + 





Ir may not be generally known that there 
lives at Whiting Bay, Island of Arran, a centenarian 
who was a companion of Robert Burns. His name is 
Ebenezer Baillie; he is a native of Dalrymple, near 
Ayr. He was born 7th May, 1767, thus making him 
100 years and ten months old. When a boy he was 
at school and slept in the same bed with the poet; 
his brother, s tailor, also made clothes for him, and 
the two amused themselves writing verses together. 
Ebenezer came to Arran 80 years ago as a weaver, 
but farmed a little, and in summer employed him- 
self at the herring fishing. He worked at weaving 
till he was 90 years of age. For the last six years he 
has mostly been confined to bed, but the other week he 
was sufficiently well to sit on a chair and have bis like- 
ness taken by @ photographer. His taculties, we are 
told, are all sound; and as he is intelligent and has a 
correct memory, he can talk freely of events which 
happened 90 years ago. He has a large and well-built 
h has been a temperately living man, and, notwith- 
standing his great age, has the appearance of living tor 
some years yet. 


Don’t undertake to kiss a furious woman; 
risk not a smack in a storm. 


Wnar is that of which there are only two in 
every year, yet one in ev , and two in eve 
week? "Vowels, a a 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Aw Irishman, addicted to telling queer 
stories, said he saw a man beheaded with his 8 tied 
behind him, who directly picked up his head, and put 
it on his shou!ders in the right place, 

“Hal ha!” said a bystander, *‘ how covld he pick up 
his head when his hends were tied behind him ?” 

“An’ sure what a purty fool ye are,” said Pat, 
“ Couldn’t he pick it up with his tathe ?” 


An old lady, when her pastor said to her 
“God has not deserted you in your old age,”’ replied, 
“No, sir, I have a very good appetite still,’’ 


Wuar is the difference of a man being out 
of money and out of temper? When he is ont of 
money he shows the least of it, and when he is oat of 
temper he shows the most of it. 


A spenpturirr had a fortune left him, and 
was advised by a friend to purchase a farm notorious 
for its neglected state and sterility. 

“Why,” said the spendthrift, “‘ ‘here is not a single 
passable road through the whole farm.” 

“That is the very reason I wish you to buy it,” said 
the other; ‘‘ it will take you so much the longer to run 
through it!” 


Way is a cat like a surgeon? Because they 
both mew-till late. 


A GEntvus out West who wished to mark a 
half-dozen new shirts, marked the first ‘‘ Jno, Jones,” 
and the rest, ‘‘ ditto.” 


Way is the tolling of a bell like the prayer 
of @ hypocrite? Because it’s a solemn sound by a 
thoughtless tongue. 


A Yanxez peddler drove up in front of a 
house, and seeing a)l bands and the cook staring through 
the windows, got off his cart, and the following dialogue 
took place with the man of the house: 

Jonathan: ‘‘ Has there been a funeral here lately ?” 

Man of the house: ‘‘No; why?” 

Jonathan: “I saw there was one pane of giass that 
dida’t have a head in it.” 


‘‘Mr. Jones, why do you wear that bad 
hat?” 

“Because, my dear sir, Mrs. Jones vows that she 
will not go out of the house until I get a new one,”” 


In a collection for foreign missions at a 
church in Portland, Me., last Sabbath, were found 
four packages of horse-railroad tickets, and on the 
wrapper enclosing them the words, “Acts iii., 6.’ 
Refere.ce was had to the text, and it was found to be, 
* Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give 
I thee.” 


Some philosopher has remarked that every 
animal, when dressed in human apparel, resembles 
mankind strikingly in features. Put a frock, bonnet 
and spectacles on a a pig an‘1it looks like an old woman 
of eighty. Tie afew ribbons round a cat, put a fan in 
ita paw, and @ school miss is represented. Dress a 


| monkey in a frock coat, cut cff his tail, trim his whis- 


kers, and you have a city dandy, 


Way is love like a duck’s foot? Because it 
often lies hidden in the breast, 


Some one speaking of a highly ornamented 
house, whose proprietor was not particularly hospita- 
ble, said: 

**T like to see less gilding and more carving.” 


‘*Drp you pull my nose in earnest, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir.’” 

“It is well you did, for I don’t put up with jokes of 
that kind,” 


‘* PERSEVERE, persevere,” said an old lady to 
her maid; “it’s the only way you can accomplish great 
things.” ‘ 

One day e'ght apple dumplings were sent down-stairs, 
and they all disapeared. 

“Sally, where are those dumplings ?”’ 

“IT managed to get through them, ma’am,”’ replied 
Sally. 

‘Why, how on earth did you manage to get through 
80 many dumplings ?” 

“I persevered, ma’am.” 


WuHen is a coach not a coach? 
turned into a stable-yard, 


When it is 


A Pantstan beggar accosted a gentleman 
with—‘*I am poor, monsicur, but I am religious. I 
want but one of the saving virtues; I have Faith; I have 
Hope; it remains with you wo give me Charity.” 


A Yanxze left his down-east village to visit 
Washington. On his return, he astonished his neigh- 
bors by telling them how very late people dined there, 
as at home tweive or one o’clock wa» the regular hour. 

“ What time,”’ he was asked, “‘do the shopkeepers 
dine at Washington ?”’ 

“ Not till two, sometimes three.” 

“ My, bow lave !"’ was the remark. 

* And the well-to-do folk ?” 

«Oh, they don’t dine till four and five.” 

** My, bow late !”’ 

«And the Members of Congress ?’’ 

** Wall, I guess they don’t dine till six.” 

* And the Senators ?”’ 

“Oh, not till eight and nine.” 

«My, how late!” 

“ And the President—what time does he dine ?” 

“Oh, he don’t dine till next day!’’ 


A person was boasting that he had sprung 
trom a high family. 

“Yes,” said a bystander, ‘‘I have seen some of the 
same family so high that their feet could not teuch the 
ground!” 


** My dear Horatio, I had a very mysterious 
dream about you.”’ 

« What was it, dear ?” 

“JT dreamed I saw you carried up to heaven in a 
golden chariot, surrounded by angels clothed in white 
and purple. What is that a sign of, dear?” 

“It is the sign of a disordered stomach, my dear.”’ 


‘Bossy, why don’t your mother sew up 
your trowsers?” 
"Cause she’s at the vestry, sewing for the heathens.” 


A ciose observer of ladies says, when he 
sees kisses between women, it reminds him of two 
hand iched gloves—cherming things with 
their proper mate, but good for nothing that way. 


A tapy who had two children sick with 
measles, wrote to a friend tor the best remedy. The 
friend had just received a note from another lady, in- 
quiring the way to pickle cucumbers, In the confusion 
the y who inquired about the pickles received the 
remedy for the measles, and the anxious mother of the 
sick children with horror read the following: 

“Scald them three or four times in hot vinegar and 
sprinkle with salt, and in a very few days they will be 
cured,” 





A youne woman and her picture are often 
exactly alike in one thing, if no other—both are painted 


Female Complaints should be cured, 
as they surely can be, by a few doses of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. 


‘THE BARNUM & VAN AMBURGH 


MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE CO., 
Broadway, Bet. Spring and Prince Sts. 


Open from Sunrise till 10 P. M. 


| Second Week of Watts Phillips, Esq.’s successfu) 
Sensation Drama of . 
| NOBODY’S SON. 
| Every Afternoon and Evening at 214 and 734 p.m. 
BOHEMIAN GLASS BLOWERS. 


RARE WILD ANIMALS. 
ee Giraffe, White or Polar Bear, Pair of Bactrian 
Camels, Young Gnu or Horneé Horse, Pair of African 
Hyenas, Porcupines, etc. 
| FOUR BABY LIONS. 
'Tom Thum Elephant, Hannibal, Jr.; Infant Female 
| Esau, Beautiful pical Fish, Circassian Girls, Zalum- 
| ma, Agra and Zobeide Luti, fat Lady, Giantess, Dwarta. 
Living Skeleton, Fat Baby, Sea Leopards, etc, 
VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 
IMMENSE MENAGERIE, 
Admission to the Whole, 30 Cents. Children under 
ten, 15 Cents. 
in active pre on, an entirely new Sensation 
rama by the distin guished young American author, 
- G. Maeder, Esq. 














Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurmpe-Boox 
FOR TRAVELERS IN CuBA, PUERTO-RICO AND 81. 
THoMas; with Suggestions to Invalide (By a Phy- 
sician), and HintstorTours. One Vol.8vo. Inuus 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervois system, 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILLUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 





Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom. 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense, Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtlandt street, New York. 


Buckley’s Banjo Guide. 


Containing Elementary Principles; New Easy and 
Progressive Exercises, Songs, Dances and Melodies. 
Prepared by Mr. James Buckuey, who has had twenty- 
six years’ experience as a teacher and player, and will 
be found to be superior to all former publications of its 
clase. It contains over one hundred of the very bast 
= a of music for the Banjo. Price 75 cents. OLIVER 

ITSON & CO., Boston; CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York. 








S10 A Day for ali. Stencil Tool Samples free 
Address A. J, FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 648-51 





A New Patented Compass Watch. 
Handsome Case, Magnetic Steel and Metal Works, 
Enaneled Dial, Glass Crystal, Unique Design. War- 
ranted to keep correct time, or money refunded. Sent 
by mail for $3, L. MORRIS, 182 Christie St., N. Y. 





Psychomancy ; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love, or business, Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power, This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
hshed by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book ot the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents; or 
five tor $1; together with a Guide to the Unmarried, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Phila- 
delphia, tf 





CLOTH ALL DRIPPING WET WITH PAINT 
Drives inflammation out, 
Brings back the smile to laughing eyes 
And scatiers every doubt, 
PAIN PAINT is trump, we bet our pile, 
For all who look can see 
That false reliefs are sinking fast, 
Soon dead as dead can be. 


The poor or rich can buy PAIN PAINT, 
*Tis sold at every store, 

Twenty-five cents and fifty, too, 

Dollar bottles holding more. 

Five dollar bottles take the run, 

You save three dollars sure; 

They hold a pint, worth more than gold, 
Of WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT pure. 


- All pills and physic out of style, 
I hear the people cry; 
But give us PAIN PAINT’S cooling touch 
When fever rages high. 
All rheumatism leaves, my boys, 
PAIN PAINT is tested free 
In Chatham equare, New York, my lads, 
One Hundred Seventy, 





Just Published. May be ordered by Post, 


RATORY—SACRED AND SECULAR; On, THE 
EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKER. Including a 
Chairman’s Guide. By WM. Pirrencer. Introduction 
by the Hon. Joun A. Brycuam. Rules and Mcthods of 
Practice, by which Readiness in the Expression of 
Thought may be acquired, and an acceptable style both 
in composition and gesture obtained. One handsome 
12mo, vol. of 220 pages, tinted paper, beveled boards, 
Price $150. 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broad- 
way, New York, 
This 18 believed to be one of the most instructive and 
practical works yet published. 648-49 





The Great Discovery !—$4 from 50 cts. 
——. rticulars, etc., sent free by mail for 50 cts., 
which wil) yield a net profit of over $4. They are every- 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agents wanted. Ad.« 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 





GREAT OFFER.—HORACE WATERS & CO., 481 

Broadway, will dispose of 100 Pianos, Melodeons 

and Organs, of six first-class makers, at bargains for 

cash, or will take one-fifth cash and the balance in 

monthly installments or for rent, and rent money ap- 
plied if purchased. 





Way is a doll like jelly? Because itis made 
with eyes in glass. 


Way is a man ascending Vesuvius like an 
Irishmun trying to kissa pretty girl? Because he wants 
to get at the crater’s mouth. 


Fortunes made in no time are like shirts 
ale SS COTES Ce © ches Cay ay Sa 
gether. 


In what case is it absolutely impogsible .to be 
slow and sure? In the case of a watch, . . 


FRANK LESLIES’ 





With No. 129 is given away a magnificent picture, 22 
by 28, endtled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MONKEY'S 
Booksellers, 





GRIP. Forjaale by all 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 











- Gettysburg Asylum. 





THE GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT TO ERECT 
AN ASYLUM FOR INVALID SOLDIERS 
UPON THE BATLLE-FIELD OF 


GETTYSBURG. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Association has the honor to announce that 
its thanks are sincerely tendered to the press and 
the public for the generous endorsements and 
kind assistance which the enterprise has thus far 
received ; and with every confidence in the com- 
plete success of the undertaking, an earnest ap- 
peal is made to the people to continue the good 
work with increased energy, until the 24th of this 
month, when it is firmly believed the necessary 
funds will be raised to erect the Asylum. 

Tickets $1 each, or ten for $9. They can be ob- 
tained at almost any store in this and adjoining 
cities, or will be sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. Lists describing presents mailed free on 
application. Address 


Gettysburg Asylum Association, 


546 Broapway. 








Notices of the First Festival. 





From the New York Herald. 
GETTYSBURG ASYLUM FUND CONCERT. 


Last evening a concert in aid of the Getiysburg Asy~ 
lum for Invalid Soldiers took place at Irving Hall. Set- 
ting aside the attractive features of the programme, 
the object of the Concert itself was quite sufficient to 
elicit 1 generous response, and long before the hour 
announced for the “opening march” the spacious 
building was densely crowded in every part. Indeed, 
seldo.1 has Irving Hall presented such an appeirance, 
for shortly after eight o’clock standing room was an im- 
possilnlity—a fact which speaks volumes for the Gettys- 
burg Asylum Fund. Among other things, Miss Brain- 
erd sang a tew appropriate songs, which evoked hearty 
encores, with which, in every instance, she consider- 
ately complied; and the well-filled orchestra was quite 
au foit in the rendering of a grand national medley, 
which gained a good round of deserved applause, At 
the conclusion of the first portion of the programme, 
Major James Haggerty came forward and delivered a 
lengthened address on behalf of the object of the pro, 
posed asylum for the Gettysburg soldiers. Personally, 
he was not identified with the matter, more than to ad- 
vocate the cause of the brave heroes who died in de- 
fense of their country’s rights. He alluded in glowing 
terms to the brilliant deeds of the gallant warriors of 
Gettysburg, and passed a very high eulogium on the 
recent editorial in the Herald for its kind and liberal 
recognition of their merit, and its warm advocacy in 
their behalf. Moreover, he was exceedingly gratified 
to observe that the article from the Herald had been 
widely copied by prominent journals throughout the 
country, which he was assured would have the usual 
beneficial effect. Adverting to the American navy and 
the architecture of ships in this country generally, he 
alluded to the Henrietta as an example for all nations 
to follow, characterizing it as the acme of perfection, 
anda model for the world. He was sure that though 
the government had hitherto passed over the very 
praiseworthy object of the Gettysburg Asylum Fund 
no doubt through pressure of business, it would, never- 
theless, meet with its deserved consideration and sup: 
port, Major Haggerty retired amid loud applause, and 
the second portion of the programme was then pro- 
ceeded with, The orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, played some pleasing selections 
from Rossini, Strauss and Verdi, “L’Eclair” was 
charmingly rendered by Miss Brainerd, and a deter- 
mined encore had the effect of evoking the bumorous 
« Barney O’Hea,” which was greeted with loud tokens 
of approbation. The concert was subsequently brought 
to a close by a grand selection from “Il Trovatore,” 
comprising the most popular airs from that favorite 
opera, Altogether the worthy undertaking was a de- 
cided success, whether in reference to the perform- 
ances of the artists, or in point of attendance, the latter 
having by far exceeded the most sanguine expectations 
ot ita generous promoters, 





From the New York Daily Times, 


The grand musical festival in aid of the Gettysburg 
Asylum for Invalid Soldiers came off as advertised, last 
evening, at Irving Hall. The occasion drew together 
one of the largest audiences ever seen at Irving Hall, 
aud so many persons applied for admission that at 8 
o’clock there was no sianding room for the hundreds 
who arrived after that hour. The musical programme 
was unde: the direction of Theodore Thomas, assisted 
by his celebrated orchestra, Mise Brainerd, the distin- 
guished vocalist, and Mr. G. Matzka, pianist. The per- 
formance was an excellent one, and the several pieces 
were repeatedly applauded by the enthusiastic audience 
present, After the overture, Mr. Benjamin W. Hitch- 
cock, manager for the Gettysburg Asylum Association, 
came forward and addressed the audience. He begin 
by thanking them for their presence, and explained 
that the movement now inaugurated was a national 
one, and did not operate for the benefit of individuals, 
The people had erected a monument to honor the mem- 
ory of the dead who laid down their lives on the field of 
Gettysburg, and now it was proposed to create an asy- 
lum for the reception of those veterans who suffered 
mutilation or such severe wounds that they were in- 
capable of supporting themselves, He urged those 
present to keep the work alive, and enable the mana- 
gers to erect an asylum that may be an honor to the 
nation and a benefit to the sold:er. 

Major Jamaes Hagverty was next introduced, and made 
a stirring speech in behalf of the wounded soldiers, and 
said that as they had braved the perils of the battle- 
field tor the safety of the country, they now deserve to 
have a proper asylum for the remainder of their lives, 


instead ef being compelled to grind out organ music at | 
street corners for the stray pennies dropped in their | 


hat. He was not ashamed to speak in favor of the Get- 
tysburg Asylum Association, and he had attended the 
concert because he had added his mite to the funds 
gathering in the hands of the managers. Both speeches 
were,well received, and the audience appeared to be in 
the best of humor when the concert closed. 


- 


Now is the Time to Get up Clubs. 


Blegant Inducements: 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a 
quantity of admirable pictures in oil, on canvas. 
of great merit, and such as from their size and 
remarkable finish could not be purchased for less 
than from seventy-five to three hundrea dollars 
each, which he proposes to give to subscribers on 
the terms stated below. These beautiful pictures in 
any saloon or parlor would not suffer by compari- 
son with the finest oil paintings. The subjects are 
as follows : 


I—"* THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
full of character, and rich in color. ize, 
10 by 124 inches. 
“A charming picture of Spinish life, spiritedly 
drawn, full of character, and effectively colored.”— 
Watson’s Art Journal, 


II.—“* THE PROMISED BRIDE;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 
in the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

“Original pictures of the size and merit of these 
would cost from $75 to $100.— Watson's Art Journal. 


III.—“* BREAD AND TEARS; OR, THE 
LACE-MAKER.” Anelaborate and highly- 
finished interior. Size, 184 by 214 inches. 
“It is really finely treated—a scene of real life so 
touching that its sentiment will be appreciated by eve y 
one. An original picture such as this would bring 
$300.— Watson's Art Journal. 


IV.—* THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” 
by Oremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 28 
inches, 

“Drawn with great freedom and boldness, and richly 
and harmoniously colored. The charming female 
figure in this picture will be universally admired. Five 
hundred dollars would hardly purchase an original 
picture ot this class,’”’"— Waison’s Art Journal, 

“I must express my surprise and gratification at 
their artistic excellence.—Col. 7. B. Thorpe, Author of 
the “* Bee Hunter.” 

‘In execution and general effect these works are 
among the best specimens we have seen.”"—New York 
Times, 


Conditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
$3 50; the CHIMNEY CORNER, $4 ; or the 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, $4; or one sub- 
scription to all three, will be entitled, in addition 
to the three Periodicals, to one of the fine 
Oil-Pictures. I, or IL, “THE GUITAR 
PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 
BRIDE,” at his option. 


II.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, five subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or five 
in all, some to one, some to another, will be 
entitled to a copy of the elegant Picture in Oil, 
No. III, “ BREAD AND TEARS.” 


III,—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. 1 Ves 
the ea anes and brilant “*‘ FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 


Where several unite to form a club, they may 
decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 


Where any one by his own exertions gets up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture. 


To facilitate efforts to get up clubs, we will send 
the picture, “* BREAD AND TEARS,” to any one 
en yy in getting up a club of five for the LADY'S 

AGAZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to 
us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 
copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received, 


To any one sending five subscriptions, and 80 re- 
questing, we will in like manner send “ THE 
"ALOONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subsoriptions, will commence 
sending the Magazine or the papers ordered. 


Persons not wishing the pictures can obtain the 
Publications at the usual rates, 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Given away, with No. 52, Title and Index to 
Vol. 2; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL; «with No. 68, an Ilus- 
trated CHECKER BOARD, for Chess and 
, Draughts. 


| 16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
| WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
| sold by all Newsdealers. Price 5 Cents a copy; 
or, 1 copy for six months, $1.25; 1 copy a year, 
$2.50; 3 copies a year, $6.50; 5 coptes a year, 
$10. 








TERMS TO CLUBS. 


The getter-up of a Club of four yearly sub- 
scribers (Ten Dollars, sent at one time), will re- 
ceive either of the beautiful Oil Paintings named 
below, which have been imported from Italy by 
Mr. Leslie : 


1. THE GUITAR PLAYER, by Giuliano; 
full of character, and rich in eolor. Size, 10 by 
124 inches. 


2. THE PROMISED BRIDE; a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party in 
the foreground. Size, 84 by 134 inches. 


| The getter-up of a Club of two yearly subscribers 

(Five Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box 
| of Crandall’s Improved BUILDING BLOCKS 
| FOR CHILDREN. 


A yearly subscriber (Two Dollars and a Half, 
sent at one time) will receive our COMIC ALMA- 
NAC for 1868, containing over 60 Engravings. 


Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents. 


As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weelely is stereotyped, 
| all back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions 


| to 


| 





FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Peari Street, New Xorks 


DEGRAAF 





& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade &t a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





OF 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas trom the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 


OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
per tb. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70e., 80c., 90c., best 


$1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.25 per tb. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMBRICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 91 anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No, 6,643, New York City. 


—_—_—— 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


THE 


FINEST NEW CROP THAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 





Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city, 

Some parties —— of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club, © answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select tne kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our eirculars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by moil, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, 1f desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct, 
letters and orders to the 








Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. B81 & BSB VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





C. E. COLLINS & CO. Removea from 42 


worn, and as 








ft “So GIO, 5 
certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. 


tf 





to G'7 Nassau St., Opposite the Post-Office. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our- 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 


vell finished as the best gold ones. These watches are 


in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
h the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished 
>. with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. : 
’ pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled 
watches costing five times as much. Each one warranted by special 

Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes, 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good tor time, as a guld one costing $150. ‘Also, 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 to $6, Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 
express. Customers must pay ALL the express charges, 


For ap- 


For this small sum any one 


Cc. B. COLLINS & Co., 








s@ Something New- “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits e, Send stamp for circular. 
ff RW. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. ¥. 


yes 
Ry cure 


Office 697 Broadway. Call or send 
stamps for an illustrated circular 





By DR. SHERMAN. 
with two three cent 
of persons cured. 





HE GREATEST WONDER AND MIRACLE OF 
T THE AGE. Sent, postage paid, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. Agents 
supplied at $2.00 per dozen. 643-55 

The Book of Wonders tells how to 

ke all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 122 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. tf 


‘The i My Wonderful and 
The Egyptian Mystery. 

curious, thm receipt of 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. ‘ 638-41 


CORN § Feet, &c., surpasses ali other reme- 


dies. — No more pain from Corns; no more sleepless 

nights from Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing 

Nails. Briggs’ Curative docs a = 7 burn, but 
, softens and heals s]i pedal ailments. 

ona by. by mail, 50c. and $1.00. 


BRIGGS’ CURATIVE FOR CORNS, 
Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, Frosted 





iste and sent 
Bs, BRLUG & OO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


37 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office, New York (up stairs). 


This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wite, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Vultonville, N.Y. 639-51 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goodg 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100. 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman 8t., N.Y. tf 


Wi & —Parl 
F owt. pvt, ning. AAmugomenta.— Par ~ 
tian Mystery, 25 cents. Magic Ciga>-Lighters, 26 cents, 
Parlor Lightning, 25 cents. The Oriental Mystery, 25 
cents. The Earlor Pistol, 65 cents, Chinese Parlor 
Sights, 25 cents, Explosive Spide~s, 25cnte, Magic 
Cards, 30 cents. The Magic Die, $1.00; and games of 
all kinds. Send orders to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nas- 


sau street, N. Y. 638-41 
Royal Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of November 12, 1867, 
10, 28202. ...e0e- drew..... «+«++ $100,000 
No. 17520. ..cccccce  cccccccese 60,000 
Me. BES. ccccccece sce secoes 25,000 
No. 7850.....c000. © sete ceenee 10,000 
SS . © cvcccccece 5,000 
ee F ccscevccce 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished, Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 





TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y¥. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND BXP5- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to youn 
men and others, who sufler from Nervous Debility, &., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by onv who 
c himself, and sent tree on recei post-paid 
dire.ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL TIT . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same pub’isher, 
® Circular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 

ar, 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


. [Fen. 29, 1868. 
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A RADICAL CURE FOR DUMBNESS. 


Anxious Oty Lapy—*‘' Dear Doctor, there's something the matter with Ulysses’ tongue. He has 


not spoken for six months.” 


Docror—« Ha! yes, I see; we'll soon cure him of that.” 





CHICKERINGC & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
PIA NOFORT AS, 


| 
were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 
Prize, the oy of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 
making sixty-three first premiums during the past torty- 
four years, Warerooms, No. 652 Broadway. ott 


TO THE LADIES. . 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR, 


We are selling Silks, Shawls, Dry and Fancy Goods 
of every description; also, Silver Ware, Furniture, &c. 
Va-uable Presents, from $3 to $500, sent free of charge 
to agents sending clubs of ten and upward. 

Circulars sent free to any address. 

MESSENGER & CO., 

42 Hanover St., Boston, Masa, ' 








P, O, Box, 2931, 
645-700 


—— 


aged. we omen tera. b- 
AND MELODEONS. 


Forty thousand arenow muse 
FFALON.Y. CHIGAGO.ILL. | 





A SAFE, | 
CERTAIN, | 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





_ Magieal. 
Sent by mail bray f \ 
1.00, pasegs Semmes ty Ratt ad se q mat -- : 
Pine! om diets, Bold by all druggists. 

ER & 00, 120 Tremont Bt., Boston. 


610-Gio 





CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


THEY ARE NEW, NOVEL, 
very STRONG and LIGHT, 
and do not curl up. These 


Metal Edge Cards 
are intended for advertising 
ali kinds of business ; also 
theatres, concerts, circuses, 
shows, balls, etc. 

Pubiishers of books, peri- 
oticals, newspapers, etc,, 
and Manufacturers ot 


Its Effects are | ‘ 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWING MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 
for an Illustrated Circular. 
505 Broadway, New York, 











BREWSTER & BALDWIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 


786 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


(NEXT TO GRACE CHURCH,) 


A Well-Assorted Stock Constantly on Hand- 
#®~ llustrated Catalogues furnished if desired. 





MERCHANTS, SBANEORS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 

FPOLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’ts of Meerschaum Goods. 
Stores: 27 John et., near Nassau, and 
692 Broadway, near 4th St, Pipes and 
Holders cut to order and repaired. All 
goods warranted genuine. Send for 

wholesale or retail circular. tter- 
Box 5846. N. B.—We disclaim all cunnection with 
ostentatious advertisers in the trade. 


a All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre, Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are ing. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 


Hannah Hlizabeth Madrell, deceased. 
GEORGE LEIGH COPELAND. 


Wanted the present address of GEORGE LEIGH 















notions, stationers’ goods, 
inks, etc. ware, tools and implements, machines, 
and new my or specialties in any line of busi- 
ness, will find the Metal Edge Cards both effective and 


price list, 
tto 

100 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 

paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors ior 

25 cta.; 100 Photographs of Min trels for 25 cte.; 100 


B, M. SMITH, 4 Dey St., New York. 


Hee y of Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos ot | 


bel Officers for 25 cts, All the above sont, post-paid, 
for $1. Address, 
a SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., New York, 


. 


THE BOWEN Pz=CROSCOFE, 
Magnifving 500 Times, ma‘led io anv nddvess ior 50 cts. 
Tenary of © Berent powers ‘or $1. Adurcss 

7) ¥. B. BOWEN, Box <2), Bustor, Mass. 








druggiste’ articles, Yankev | 


attractive, Supplied either plain or printed. Send tor | 


COPELAND, who is a residuary legatee of the will 
of Hannah Elizabeth Madrel), deceased, late of 
| Douglass, in the Isle of Man, widow. The said 
George Leigh Copeland is requested to communicate 
| immediate y to his tatucr, John Hans Copeland, 309 
Canal Strect, New York, or to Messrs. Francis & A!- 
mond, Solicitors, 21 Harrington Street, Liverpool, Enx- 


land. Should the said George Leigh Copeland be dead, 
and this advertisement meet the eye of any one ac- 
quainted with the fact, they are requested to commu- 
nicate to either of the above addresses. 


0, COUNCIL] 
TIERSBURE, 











= 

Sara 

? WARD; SOUITSERLAND & €O., Importers o2/ 
Wholeszlc Agents for the United S‘a. « 


an 





The Doctor's treatment works like a miracle. 


Ulysses speaks right out, and astonishes the Old 


Lady and Doctor with a couple of naughty valentines. 





PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent, are 
adviered to counsel with MUNN & CQ., Editors of 
the Acientific American, who have prosecuted claims 
before the Patent Office for over Twenty Years. Their 
Ametican and Europein Patent Agency 1s the most ex- 
tersive in the world. Charges less tban any other relia- 
ble agency. A Pamphlet, conti.ning full instructions 
to inventors, is sent gratis. 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME, containing 150 
Mechanical Engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

Address MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New 
York. 643-550 


Zconomy is Wealth! 
Fiity per cent. or more Saved on Dry-Goods of every 


description. Every Package $1. Send for descriptive 
circular SYMONDS & CO. 129 Chambers 81, 





WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rbeum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 
Price 0 cents; by mail 60 cents, All Druggiste sell it. 
Werks & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining 4nd Insiructive Miscellaneous : 
will constitute a pew ieature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain ‘wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers car 
be had at rny time. 

In the February No. will be commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 


aa” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Bronchitis Never Cured. 
ney VP ee mahitic Were parents of 
Consumption, are always combined with Scrofula. The 
false pretenders, witn their snuffs, troches, and inhala- 
tions, impart only temporgry relief, leaving the dis- 
eases untouched. They have no remedy which can re- 
move Catarrh and Scrofuls combined, or any scrofulous 
discase Whatever; and thé medical works admit they 
possess no specific cure. The only Positive Remedies 
are Nattnki’s REMEDIALS FROM Ts, which I have 
discovered after 60 years’ study, and which cradicate 
| these direful diseases forever. Ex lanato: y Circular, 
one stamp. Treatise 25 cents. M. R. PRINCE, 
Flusbing, N. Y. 

$100 a Month Salary will be paid for 
Agents, Maie or Female, iv a new, pleasant, permanent 
business; fall particulare free by return mail, or scam- 
ple retailing at $4 50 for 60 cents. A. D. BOWMAN & 
CO., 48 Broad street, New York. (C.ip out and return 
this notice. 648-600 














Sent Free by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


SUGAR-OOATED PILLS OF COD LIVE. EXTRAOCT, 


not Oil), not objectionable to the mos: Delicate Stomach. 
EFFICACIOU Cop Liver Om. | 

Now in use in St. Luke's, Bellevue, Bureau of Medicine 

and Out-door Relief, Eclectic Medical Coliege and Dispen- 


eB 


ECONOMICAL AND 6 THAN 


Hom@opathic Dispensary, &c., &. : Box ot 
ualto one and‘a half pints of the Oil, 75 
x of 120 Dragées, $1.25; Lox of 240 Drs Ges 92, 


Yrholesilc Druggists, 480 Wiliam Stze2t, New York, 


| CLOVERINE, 
| A Delightful Substitute for Benzine, 


AGENTS: 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York City. 
PROPRIETORS: 
Fame B. ROTTON & CO., Brooklyn, N., Y, 
643-94 





(No. 4.) 
PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
IN OIL AND WATER-COLORS. 
tions of oll and watercolor paintings; so taiifalfy and 


skillfully done that it requires the experience of an ex- 
pert to detect the difference between them and the 


originals 
or every purpose of decoration—for parlors, sitting- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, nurseries, or cham —no- 


I 





people at e; 1o brighten up the & of every 
class of our fanens; od to teach the rising . 
by their silent, yet refining influence, to love the beau- 


Pre > ees in a es _ has whe 
cratic in associations, none but the wealthy 

—_ a ve bey ren ofart ee chromo-litho- 
graphy has changed a at, and brought exquisite 
paintings within the reach of every tani. It is doing 
for Art what the printing-press did for Literature, 
no family, henceforth, be without a few classical books, 
and one or two masterly Both should be re- 
garded as indispensable to complete a home. 

Send tor “‘ Prane’s Curnomo; a Journal of Popular 
Art,”’ and see what we have done, and are doing to 
popularize Art. It will be sent{o you free. Address 

° L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


A Horse Doctor Free. 
SICK AND INJURED ANIMALS OURED 
GRATIS. 





Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, the Family, 
and Literary Weekly = of the United 
ploys a distinguished Veterinarian P. 5 
gives advice and prescriptions through its columns, 
Sree, to all inouiries concerning Sick or Injured Horses 
or Cattie, sent to the paper by mail. The cures of hun- 
dreds ot valuable animals attest the importance of this 
department of the Spirit. Replies are made promptly 
to all inquiries, whether from subscribers or not, No 
horse owner or Veterinary student should be without 
the Spirst, Sing!e copies to be bad at the news-slands. 
Subscriptions $54 year. Addre-s , 

otf EDITOR ‘‘ WILKES’ SPIRIT,” New York. 


_ 


eom- 
who 


for choice of 150 Useful arti- 
oo oe at SS cae 
00., 7 t Row, Boston, Mass. ° 





STIMPSON’S SCIENTIFIC PEN 





and INK-RETAINING HOLDER. 
Jne dozen Pens (assorted points) and a Holder mailed. pre 
paid, on receipt of fifty cents. A, 8, Barnes & Oo., N, Y 





PERFECT FITTING 
' SHIRTS. 





Self-NWicasuremoent for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, L'‘st cf 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
| Collars, sent frec everywheie 
Tre CASH cay bE Pparw TO EXPRESS COMPA,TY. 

WHOLESLLE AND RETAIL. 
8S. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Brozdway, and Union Square, 
New Yor tio 


CUYLING AN LCARTIC 
| Lzesntie’s Bupcet or Tex. 





——— 
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RTDQVAEDS.—See T=s: 
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Sewad fod. 








